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[MRS, SHARPE OPESED THE DOOR AND WALKED IN AS NATURALLY AS IF SHE LIVED THEBE |} 


THE CURSE OF THE LESTERS. 


—— fs 
CHAPTER XIX. 


_ Evita Lester was perfectly right in think- 
ing that the sinister rumours about her hus- 
band originated from Fenella Devrenx; but, 
while the wife was bewildered to think what 
possible cause Fenella could have to dislike 
One who had never showed her anything but 
kindness, she never once guessed that his 
Sister's protégé’s aversion to Percy sprang 
solely from ambition, and that the will which 

proved such a curse to the Lesters had 
been no less one to Fenella, 

The little orphan had never known actual 
want, but her grandfather, who was unable 
a leave her a pennypiece, had had such a 
. iad of her oe sting, that almost from 

er earliest years Fenella had feared poverty 
= ng p> terror. 

e old man, who worshi 
never been able to see her ue wi. 
© was an old reprobate who had never 


cared fcr his first wife, or the son she had 
given him, and then years later, when at last 
he married again for love, and his darling was 
spared to him only a year, he laviched all his 
affection on her daughter. He hated her half- 
brother for being so much better endowed 
with life’s good things. 

His spoilt child left him to become the wife 
of ® young artist. Then, later on, the little 
Fenella came to be his care. 

He simply worshipped the dark. eyed sprite, 
and for her sake endeavoured to save some- 
thing from his broken fortunes, 

They were very broken. His first wife's 
large income had reverted at her death to her 
only child, already married and a father. 

Sir Claude had only a few hundreds a year 
allowed him by his son for the use of the old 
family mansion, which the model young man 
took a pride in inhabiting. 

Sir Claude took the rent—a liberal one— 
and hated the hand that gave it. 

Again and again he tried to extort a pro- 
mise from his son to provide for his little 
grandchild, but the answer was always the 
same—Mr. Delamere would never let his niece 
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want, but she could never be a member of his 
family. 

So Sir Claude brought up Fenella to believe 
that rhoney was the ohief good, and that her 
uncle did her a positive injary by being richer 
than herself. 

The seed sprang up quickly, and before the 
little girl came to Vale Lester she had acquired 
a fixed idea that any one richer than she was 
must be her natural enemy, and was prepared 
to hate them as euch. 

From her nurse she soon heard the story of 
‘Simon Lester’s Will,” and before she was 
twelve years old she had made up her mind 
that the great prize would fall either to Sir 
George or his sister. 

There was little doubt that Miss Deborah 
would name Fenella as heir of her chance, ba: 
if only she could marry Basil Lester it seemed 
to Fenella she must enjoy the wonderfal 
inheritance of which she had heard so much. 

To be Lady Lester was her dream from 
earliest girlhood; and soon another feeling 
than ambition prompted her to the wish. 

She learned to love Basil with all the 
warmth of her passionate nature, 
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As hisywife she’felt she@ouldibo happy, and 
congger @he demongof malice which at times 
possessed Her ; a bid wife, #66, She would be 
certain of the great prize. 


Tt came on her as a blow when,*hearing the’ 


subject discussed one day, she heard a stranger 
declare Percy Lester's chance was better than 
Bis brother's, a man in the prime of life, who 
never worried abent anything, who took ail 
that happened equably, and had never been 
excited or put out, 

He, argued the speaker had the best chance 
of attaining a great age; and, his wife being 
eo much younger, would, no @émbt, survive 
him, and enjoy the Progeseeeeny years 
after his death, Mace 

Fenella's heart soil eee 

She made no com She did not even 
seem to have overh but from that 
moment she deteaste 
wife. 


never aeemved from her 


h from, Negfolk when 


ofeomese-made things | 


x hageencceeded 


; v9 
oa ich his | certain 
‘te Vane, soeasy | dor the 
. them alt 


SS i eee . 


Then, adi Deing: Panglfa fired the 
train whichied 5 pe br magi her false 
story to Vana. 

Then by the very post she imagined Mies: 
Tempest would write to him, she sent all the 
letters he had posted to ‘“‘ Miss Brown,’ care- 
fully packed up in a brown paper parcel, their 
seale unbroken. 

The lovers were parted! A work as. cruel 
as any ever planned was accomplished, 

Vana was actually to some one elze, 
so Fenella might snrely haye been at rest, and 
busied her active brain no more with plots, 

Bat, unfortunately, the girl who shown 
herself so.cruel, ed from an almost 
morbid. distrust of her fellow, creatures, had 
mo. sooner parted Basil and. Vana than. she 
became tormented with the idea that ber 
work would, be fonnd ont. 

She knew that Basil did no& love; her; and 
even after the letter he sent in y to his 
aunt’s question, even after his formal proposal, 
Fenella had doubts. 

They were engaged, but then he had been 
engaged to Vana and nothing had come.of it. 
He was in Ireland and Vana in Norfolk on 
the point of marrying some one else, but.still 
Fenella didnot feel safe, She.jndged Basil 
by. herself; she thought if all his interests 
were - a up in her he must surely keep his 
promise, 

There was. something almost touching. in 
her passionate adoration of a man who bad 
never given her a spark of-love. Fenella 


thonght if; she were his: wife Basilig b 
me ioe ot She firnily davon | th 
his love once secured she could turn over a 
new leaf, © ~ af 

"The ‘dark’ errors of ler girlhood {and 
= was — Sorker an eRe 
to Vana) woul orgotten, and a fair future 
AE a ne 

She had fallycslonlated that Sir George's 


~tbject poverty. She had fancied the 
handsome sum Aunt Deborah. meant to give 
her on her wedding-day would be co useful 
that the marriage would be fedon. In. 
stead of this, hoth Percy Lester; and Miss 
Deborah. declared their intention of paying 
over to Liady Lester all their share of her late 
husband's income, so that she -wesild still be 
& long way from: por , and) Basi), though 
ing to F formally, made not the 

her: 
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ery black with Fenella 
ercy Lester bitterly. 


aiding Sir George's. death on Percy, the 
widow and children would perforce have to 
refuse his benefits. 

The long téte-d-téte the afternoon before 
Miss _Deborah’s seizure. fayonred her plans, 
The strange weakness. which followed the 
attack helped her.still more. 
= tron oat end = - af me 

strong wW ers-of, reasoning. 
The strongest feeling leit was. her: love for 
Fenella. She seemed te hang upon-the girl's 
ar eee all -her impressions from 


A hint dropped that Mr: Percy Lester 
seemed ill at ease recalled his last conversa- 
tion with her. A few-words, more carefully 
spoken, conveyed the impression desired. 

Poor old Miss Deborah became quite con- 
vinced, not only that Percy had a hand 
in Sir George's death, but that he was anxious 
to hasten her own end, 

“tT neyer injured him, and yet he wants me 
gone,” the-poor creature would say, tremb- 
lingly. ‘I, never hurt a hair of hia head 
It's hard lines, Fen; one has lived too long 
when those of one’s own blood seek to help 
one.ont.of the world,” 

“* He shalln’t do it, annty.!’’ Penella would 
answer, reassnringly. ‘‘You.see we know 


strange death would reduce hia family to 
almost M4 Mt - 


(we have evil angels <a fcnSoak ; 
if she conld by any power fix he: 


He can't spare you yeh, Baal and I, Yoy 
take car®of yourself forfour sakes,” 
“Tf only you were marfied,” sighed Mis, 
} Lester,.teebly. +‘ Fenella, I think I will writ, 
to Basil: “He most think more of the living 
— a want I ehall = him I can neve 
eel cafe see you in his care,” 
Tt was just what Fenells wished; bat kaa 
not dared to suggest. 7 
Miss Deborah wrote that very afternoon, 
but whether a clond had fallen~om her-onn 
energetio-braiu, or whether, to spare Fenell’; 
maiden , Sheidid not like to write too 
plainly, the letter failed entirely of its aim, 
It quite convinced Basil of his uncle's 
nefarious plans, bubait.gave him the idea that 
Miss Deborah longed to leave Vale Lester, 


Benella and leave her alone in some strange 


te kindly, almost affection. 
was grieved to 


them must prevent her 
surged her to go South at 
Bewarm seaside place 
, She might rest 

to deprive her of 


Their sos e 
flier in 





wren Ss 


Sup ew fF 


_ pnella, thn TEs PO es: : cre 
i et. ie. of necsenntivedt tiie: i > Mies 
_ Bat See a + BO > tee ever. 
ments, Im. her resent state-of health she 


ad. stitn- 


Torquay or 
Place on the eouth 


Fenella was not best pleased at his verdict, 
but as her great desire was to get her aunt 
safely away from Vale Lester, she gave way. 
There was no time to fix on their destination, 
for Miss Deborah took a.sudden frenzy that if 
she Fingered in Norfolk the attempt on her life 
would be repeated. : 

The ens lhe. my ee ed _ be 
intention of te’ phing 1 London to t7 
lodging houses—one at Bournemouth, the 
ene* Torquay—where they had previously 
stay 

The anawers as to whether they could have 
Fong es pape wonld. reach me Rc Bm 

» and so. by sleeping one night .ai an 
all difficulty would be avoided. 

“ Besides,” Fenella reminded Dr, Sitoxe, 
‘it will make things so.much easier for yo. 
If that man comes.and tries to make you tell 
him where we have gone, it. will be.so >uch 
more comfortable if you. can. tell him tralp 
you don’t know.’ sit 

It had seemed a.clever precaution, to Dr- 
Stone when Fenella ei hat pe. did 

i ings.¥ q 
was returned trom the botel and be 
found that Miss Deborah, had, changed her 
plane, and he had not the-alightest clue to ber 
address. ; 
A cail at the Court did not, ease his mind. 





what he is tryirg to do, and we won't let him, | Lady Lester was in London, 


Had gone up on 





but was deterred. by the fear he should claim. 
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i and wat Staying for two nights at 

= —e, hotel which ‘had returned the dcotor’s 

telegram ; old man felt eingularly per- 
ed when hei presented himself at- Percy 
ter's. 

‘Aren't ‘you affaid’ to take it?” asked 
Percy, a8 the doctor shook hishand, “You 
know, according to Miss Devereux, it has done 
very biack deeds." 

“Tam ashamedof myself,” said’Dr. Stone; 
penitently. “ Pvecknown you for-over ‘forty 
years, and I ought not to have let myself be 
prejudiced. If youturned msoutof the houge 
1 should deserve iti” 

“I'm not going toido that. Inhave a gueat 
respect for you, doctor, and I oan understand 
some one biacken me to ‘you pretty 
thoroughiy. Ichope you've brought mee letter 
of peace from Deborah, Evenif she doesn't 
mean te befriend must see ber once, if it's 
only toessure ber of my innocence:" 

The doctor unfolded his ‘story. Perey 
Lester looked bewildered as heliatened to it. 

“T can't make it'out: Deborah is just bike 
an oki cat.in her batred:of strange places, and 
she simply-detests London hotels, Wherever 
she was in town the-has stayed at Dobson's 
for over twenty years. { believe she has ‘a 
kind of special compact with him that she's 
always to have the same.room, I-should have 
said she would as soon think of' spending the 
night on the-top of the monument. 2s sleep- 
ine: in London at any other ‘hotel than Do's- 
#on’s.”” 

Mrs. Lester: wae sitting there with ber 
needlework, and she'lookedup-q aickly. 

“Miss Devrenx-wae so bitter againes my 
husband, don’t you think she: returned the 
telegram, and coneocted the letter, fearing 
that Percy might come up and demand:an 
interview?” 

“Bat, my dear lady," interposed thedoctor, 
“it would be forgery. The letter is-signed 
William Dobson; besides, after yowid{t me I 
changed my mind as te the: wording ef the 
telegram, and did not mention ‘Mr, Lester's 
name. My message ran: *Wite -sea-side 
addressat once, or sey till what hour yor will 
be in London to-morrew. Somethingimport- 
ant to commmnicate.' Mise Deveenux isnot a 
magician; she couldn't guess the something 
referred to yonr hueband.’’ 

“I can't makeit ont,’’ said Percy, alowly, 
“but I suppose they» are. sure to know 
Deborah's movementeat:the Court.” 

“T have jast been there; Lady Lester is 
away, | at Debson's for two nights 
en business.” 

“That settles it,” anid. Berey, rather 
gloomily, ‘I had thought of ramning ap'to 
town and oress-examining the manager, bat 
I won't risk meeting Lady Lester. She might 
denounce meas a murderer:to albthe hotel {”’ 


His wife's eyes met: hia pleadingly, as 
though to beg-him:not ‘to aoe Getiowl. ond 
the. kind old 


e. » practically,— 

Go ap by-alianeans. — Kou needn't atay.at 
Dobson's; take. roome-some where else, and I 
none — you to make inquiries as tovthe 

n who fetched 
rey he Ramee ag grey rag. Was 
“Oh, no, we were only in town one night 
then, and put up at the Phoonix. it's close to 
the railway, and very convenient.” 

Well, pnt up. there again, and try to 
anravel the mystery ofthe grey rug.” 

It'ano mystery, Mre: Sharpe stoleit |” 

Ah, bat remember it was fetched away 
after Sir George's death.” 

More than three weeks after!” 
‘ Ae how long do you-auppose you were 
ja any Vale Lester before you mentioned your 
“T could not have mentioned: it before the 
eo Mttetee irra oe 
stows mourning ya Twas bosy seeing 
‘proves @ good deal,” said she doctor 
thoughtlally, “Deyo: now, Mrs. Leater, 


if you are spre of your dates, you prove that 


Mrs. Sharpe was in Male ester more than: ® 
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been in communication with some member of 
your household?” 

The Percy Lesters set off that very day; 
rich, with plenty of servants to do their bid- 


ding, and no children to tie their movements, 


to travel over a hundred miles ata few minutes’ 
notice was no difficulty to them. 

Edith’s maid packed a bag in no time, the 
carriage was ordered, and they were actually 
in the:train for’ London an hour after Dr. 
Stone had fold them his newer. 

They went atraight to the Phosaix, engaged 


| their: old rooma and ordered; dinner. Mr. 


Lester-walked off to Dobson's: while his wife 
was resting, sent in ‘his card to the manager, 
and, asarelationof his valuedcustomer, was at 
ance treated to that gentleman's best attention. 
‘There was not the least flarry'or hesitation in 
Mr. Dobson's manner. Hetold Mr. Lester he 
had expected Miss Lester the day before, but 
that about-an hour before the telegram from 
Dr. Stone arrived, a very respectable woman 
called, Miss Lester’s maid, he believed, and 
said her mistress was:prevented coming, The 
woman wished to pay any expense incurred, 
bat-of courses, with such a castomer as Miss 
Lester, no charge was made. The reason 
given bim was that Miss Lester felt so mach 
better she:had resolved:to.go straight through 
to Devonshire, which strack me as very 
unlike Miss Lester,” resamed the manager. 

‘* Bhe’a stayed here I snppose a hundred 
times in alt, and I never remember her going 
off later than midday. Ske had a perfect horror 
of travelling in thedark. Now, bythetime the 
maid got back to her-tiey’d'have missed the 
five o'clock express. It would mean starting by 
the mailtrain and travelling all night.” 

Percy thanked him cordially, and asked if 
the maid had seen Lady Lester. Sie had not ; 
she seemed ina great hurry, and had only 
remained in the hotel five minutes. Mr. 
Dobson did not know her: name, but he 
had oftem seen ber there with Miss Lester. 


It it was of im , be dare say 
some of: his servant tight eclles it. He 
made inquiry returned, saying it was 


Jane Watson. Ske had told one of the 
waiters yesterday Misa Lester was going to 
Torquay, and thatshe was to havea few hours 
to.see her friends, and then meet her mistress 
and Miss Devreux at Paddington in good time 
for the mail train. 

Peroy- went back to-his wife much relieved. 
For a moment it had looked to himas though 
Penelia were trying to kidnap his sister, and 
keep her hidden ‘from all her relations; but 
Torquay was almost asecond hometo Deborah. 
She had stayed there so often, and Jane 
Watson had served the Lesters all her life, 
and would*speak her mind pretty freely if 
Miss Devreux acted against her lady’sinterests. 
She had been absent on ‘the fatal evening of 
Miss Deborah's attack, and:during the first 
weeks of her illness. Indeed, she had probably 
only-been sent for in time to accompany her 
mistress on this journey. 

Hasband and wife had a very pleasant 
evening. Afterdinner they wentto the theatre— 
for Percy did not consider it any slight to his 
brother's memory to enjoy an hour or s0’s 
imtelleotnal amusement. Poor fellow, he felt 
almost lively. No one conid teli what tortures 
he had undergone since he found out the sus- 
picions entertainedofhim. Bat half his burden 
fell when he confided his troubles to his wife, 
and the other half was lifted when, together, 
they won Dr, Stone over to believe in him. 

Edith was only too happy to see him bright 
again, and so they spent one of the most 
delightfal evenings they had ever known, and 
got back to their hotel soon after eleven in the 
best of'spirits. Buta surprise was in store. 
The obsequious waiter intercepted them as 
they were passing to their private sitting- 
r 


oom. 
*' Beg pardon, sir, but thoere’s a person says 
she must see you. came jasi after you went 
ont, and ’s been waiting ever since,”’ 
Percy looked bewildered, but his wife was 





Week adter she munder, and ehe must ‘have 


quite calm. 
“¥omwhad better send herup to our sifting. 
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room,’ she told the waiter, ‘‘ Percy,” she said, 
in a lower tone to her husband, ‘‘ donot look so 
troubled ; no-one can hurt us, and it might do 
a great deal of harm if you refused to see any 
one,” 

“ Of course ; you ara quite right, dear, only 
Ifeel absurdly anxious, Suppose ib should be 
Mrs. Sharpe!” ; 

** Peroy,”’ 

‘*T don't suppose it is, only,” and bia tone 
grew very. bitter, ‘ psople seem so certain I 
know all about her; it might be.” 

“T am coming with you,’ said Edith, 
cheerfally. ‘ You have no-seoreta from ms, 
have you?’ 

He had one, but be did not.aay a0. He only 
laid his hand fondly on hie wife's.shonider und 
said, tenderly ,— if 

‘* I believe you would exorcise all our spirits, 
Edith; batI hope you won't have to try your 
hand on Mrs, Sharpe.’ . < 
He need not have feared; the person sitting 
in his-private room, not cosily by the fire, 
but most uncomfortably on a very stiff chair, 
close to the door, the person who, according to 
the servant, had waited over three hours to see 
him, was neither fos nor stranger. Hia firs: 
feeling was relief, his second amazement, a: 
he recognized the pleasant, comely, middie- 
aged features of Jane Watson. ‘ 

‘Ob, sir,” began the woman, with a kind 
of terror in her voice, ‘Dr. Sione sent me 
here ; he said you'd help me, for I’ve lost the 
mistress |’ 

‘Not dead!” exclaimed Percy, in horror 
‘You can’t mean that ! ’ 

‘*No, sir. Thank you, ma’am,” as Hdith 
put a chair near the fire. ‘Oh, Mr. Lester, I 


past eight and take the tickets for Torqnay. 
and I was there, punctual to the moment, and 
took the tickets. Miss Davrenx said if i 
stood by the cloak-room—where they'd pnt 
the luggage—I couldn’s mias ‘em. I stood 
there, sir, two mortal hours, I did, indes), 
and then I spoke to a porter, and he said there 
must have been & mistake, and there was ne 
other train to Devonshire. He advised me to 
go straight home the next day and see if they 
hadn't changed their mind and gone back. | 
did jast as he said, sir, and I went up to the 
cottage, but they'd heard nothing of the 
mistress. Dr. Stone was ous when [ got to 
his house, and [had to wait ever so long, and 
when he saw me he seemed dreadfully pat ont, 
bat he: wrote your address down, and told m2 
to come: here and’ ask you what to do next. 
He sent a letter too.” 

Perey Lester read the letter carefully, 
while his wife with the gentle kindness which 
always marked her manner to servants, made 
poor Watson have a glass of wine, and trieil 
to comfort her, which was more difficult. 

‘“‘Miss Fenella, don't like mo;’’ said the 
maid, dejectedly. ‘‘ She never did ever since 
she came to Miss Lester; bat I’ve served 
your sister-in-law for over twenty years, 
ma’am, and I'd hoped to end my days with 
her, But if my mistress wasn't pleased, I'd 
rather she had given me fair notics to leave 
and get another place, instead of vanishing 
like this. Why, after all that’s happenec 
lately, if I go Hiome to Vale Lester, people 
might say I'd murdered her |” 

‘* They won't do that, Jane.” 

“And I don't like to think she’s lost,” 
resumed Jane, who persisted in speaking of 
Miss Deborah as though she were a portman. 
teau, or other luggage that had gone astray. 
‘* §eoms to me we'll never hear the end of her, 
and she's not so strong as she was neither.” 

‘*Miss Fenella is with her,” said Edith, 
thinking of the most encouraging thing she 
could find, ‘and you know she is devoted to 
her aunt.” 

Jane Watson shrugged her shoulders, 

‘She may be, ma’am; but it seems to me 
it’s not\Miss Fenella I'd like to be shut up 
with, if I were as weak and low-spirited as 
my mistress has been lately ; and, besides, 





ma'am, I've my charaocter'to think of. Folke 


don’t know how to tellit yoa, Your sister, 
she said I was to be at Paddington at half - 
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will think I have done something shocking to 
be cast adrift like this.” 

“T expect it is all a mistate, and Miss 
Lester will send for you in a few days; but 
if she doesn’t, my maid is leaving me to be 
married next week, and you can take her 
place if you like till you find something to 
uit you better.’’ 

Jane looked immensely relieved, and Edith 
went over to her husband's side, and read the 
letter he held out for her inspection. 


“Dear Mrz, Lester,— 


“The mystery thickens on us apace. 
Watson is simply an invaluable servant and 
Miss Deborah was much attached to her, while 
I happen to know Fenella Devreux particularly 
disliked her. Is it possible she bas worked on 
your sister to get rid of her. Of course it 
may be a simple accident, but I think in that 
case Miss Lester would have telegraphed to the 
cottage to say where poor Watson was to join 
them, If your wife could keep ths woman for 
& few days it would save a great deal of gossip 
which must result if she and her extraor- 
dinary story return at once to Vale Lester. 
I have written to your sister’s bankers, also to 
Lady Lester and Sir Basil, so that I hope to 
have news from one source or the other before 
long. I trust you will try to trace the woman 
who fetched your grey rug from the hotel. 

“With best regards to yourself and Mrs, 
Lester, 
‘‘ Your sincere friend, 
J. Sronz.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Ir was @ room in London, far enough from 
the cheerful thoroughfares where Dobson’s 
Hotel and kindred buildings flourish, A 
narrow street, imperfectly lighted, which few 
people ever trod unless they had business at 
one of the dingy houses. No one ever went 
down Titterton-street for pleasure. It was 
one of those turnings termed “blind alleys,” 
that is, there was no outlet, it led nowhere; 
one end opened into Morley-street, the other 
end had a large gloomy warehouse, which com- 
pletely blocked up the space between the last 
house on one side of the way and the first 
house on the other. 

There was not a single shop in Titterton- 
street, not even the proverbial public at the 
corner. There were no business-like announce- 
ments in the windows, such as cards inscribed 
‘*mangling done here,” or “ irs neatly 
executed” ; for the most part the large gloomy 
houses were let out in single rooms, and the 
tenants did their work away from home (if 
the miserable spot deserved the name). Of 
course there were poor sempstresses and a 
few basket makers, but the usual occupation 
of the denizens of Titterton-street was that of 
shop girl or city clerk. 

Quite a small army left the place, often, poor 
creatures, before eight in themorning, and the 
same army returned in various detachments 
at all kinds of hours from seven till midnight, 
Altogether over five hundred people must have 
lived in the narrow lane, and of these not 
fifty earned their living at home—a remark 
which proves it was not strange that Titter- 
ton-street had rather a deserted look in the 
daytime. 

At three o’clock on a January afternoon, 
Titterton-street looked as empty as a sea-side 
place does out of the season. No street 
hawkers perambulated it with their wares, no 
children made mud pies along its pavements, 
and a stranger who, after a very careful 
examination of a letter in her hand, to be sure 
of the address, at last turned round the corner 
and — entered the street, breathed 
something likea sigh, and then checking itself 
said, rather bitterly,— 

“*T shouldn't think I could have much diffi- 
culty ; anything must be better than spending 
one’s life in a place like this.” 

_Titterton-street was in the west central 
district, and not two miles from one or two 





well-known police courts, outside whose walls 
were placarded full descriptions of ‘ Mrs. 
Sharpe,” and of the large reward offered for 
her apprehension; but perhaps the lonely 
pedestrian decided public curiosity had died 
out, and that the police were under the belief 
the mystery of the Vale Lester murder would 
never be unravelled, for she walked along 
without the least attempt at concealment, 
although her description was not at all unlike 
that on the placards. 

She had the same strange young-old face 
which had so puzzled Lady Lester, the same 
beautifal white hair and glittering eyes. In 
fact, to be a little wiser than the police, this 
woman who shrugged her shoulders so scorn- 
fally at Titterton-street was the creature who, 
not two months ago, had gone to Lester Court 
as maid to its mistress. 

Her hand—a firm, well-shaped hand it was 
too, with no traces of toil about it—had sent 
Sir George before his time to death. 

Not content with this, she had boldly stolen 
Percy. Lester's grey travelling rug from the 
Phoenix Hotel, and, equipped in that, had 
promenaded Water-lane in the — meet- 
ing Dr. Stone, and leaving in his d proofs 
she hoped would confirm his reluctant sus- 
picions of Sir George Lester's brother. 

She was amurderess. There were no extenu- 
ating circumstances in her guilt since she bad 
received no injury or unkindness from her 
victim or his family, and neither want nor 
poverty had driven her to the crime. 

She had committed a sin the English law 
punishes by death. Her description was in 
every English town, and yet she had the 
hardihood, the audacity, if you like the word 
better, to walk the London streets in broad 
daylight, and to risk detection by any one 
anxious to win the heavy price put upon her 
capture. 

It was not a repulsive face. Seen just now 
almost in repose it looked remarkably attrac- 
— A woman pod Me here Ag — 
ability, a woman powers of pleasing, 
and knew how to use them, and who, despite 
that white hair and matronly figure, wal 
with almost the elasticity of youth. 

She stopped at last before a door nearly at 
the end of the street, compared the number 
painted on it with the one given in her letter, 
nodded her head approvingly and entered. 
The door was open and a little child stood in 


the . 

‘* Does Mrs. Smith live here?’ and the voice 
was without the Norfolk accent Mrs. Sharpe 
was described as ° 

The little girl, even at nine years old, had 
learned the value of time. Her busy fingers 
never stopped their work. The knitting 
needles seemed to fly, as, without even raising 
her head, she said shortly,— 

‘* Top floor front.” 

‘Words are valuable here, I suppose,” 
thought Mrs. Sharpe, with a little smile, as she 
turned up the dark staircase which had lost 
more than one of its banisters. 

Up again and again. The houses in Titter. 
ton-street were tall, and Mrs. Smith lodged 
on the fourth floor. 

Perhaps Mrs. Sharpe knew she was 
expected, perhaps she was too intimate to 
stand on ceremony, for, arrived at the top, she 
calmly opened the door without knocking, and 
walked in as naturally as though she lived in 
the draughty, half-furnished room. 

An old woman was sitting by the fire—a 
mere handful—knitting. A younger woman, 
apparently her daughter, was busy making 
shirts, and a little child of three, too young as 
yet to learn the lesson “ those that eat must 
me was playing with a thin, attenuated 

itten. 


Poverty and want were written on every 
face, but neither the old knitter nor the semp- 
tress looked ‘‘bad”’ people, nor had they the 
ignornant, half-cunning expression s0 common 
in the London poor. 

Mrs. Smith had been pretty once, and might 
be again if her thin cheeks ever their 
plumpness, and her mother had something 





$< 


almost dignified about her as she drew the 
visitor to her side and kissed her. 

‘‘Ab, Honey,” she said, fondly, “you're 5 
sight for sore eyes. I told you'd 
not forget your ise; but, oh! my dear 
the danger of it. You shouldn’t ran such risks 
for the like of us.” 

Mary looked up quickly. 

‘“* That's what she frets over,” she said, in 
ahalf aside to Mrs. Sharpe. ‘ Much ag she 
likes to see you it does her harm. You ag 
she knows might come of it, and 
you’re just granny’s first thought.” 

Now these two women lived in the heart of 
London, and yet they had never heard of the 
Vale Lester mystery. 

They must have passed those placards de. 
scribing Mrs. Sharpe over and over again, and 
yet they had never read one. 

They loved and admired their visitor almost 
as some one from another world. They thought 
her coming a great condescension. Had they 
known the trath old Granny would have 
driven the maurderess from the room, and 
Mary would have caught up her little child in 
agony to save her from such contact. 

Their own lives were very far from perfect, 
in fact, there was one heavy stain on their 
character, but they would never have hurt the 
hair of a fellow-creature’s head, and would 
have recoiled in horror from the idea. 

; nena no —_ now,” aoe ~ om 
rl ig voice. ‘‘The very w as 
pened. I lose everything. I shall hen 

i cutest anes you help me.” 

The words ended with a sob, Whatever 
her trouble, it was a genuine one, She hid 
her face in y’s lap and cried bitterly. 

“Have ¢ fou out?" asked Mary, 
anxiously. ‘‘Ah, many’s the time we've 
feared it. You see, you’rea lady and we're 
bus poor folks. If the old madam found it 
out she’d sure to be hard on you.” 


s—only three wor 
quite sufficlent to explain her troubles, 

“Sure, Honey, you'd be finely welcome 
here,” said granny, ‘‘ but it would be a poor 
place for ye.” 

— Sharpe stroked the withered hand 

gently. 
“I know you would share your last crust 
with me, but it’s not that I want. Mary, 
come nearer. Listen, both of you. This is 
the only way you can help me.” 

She spoke eagerly for a few minutes, but 
though the women carefully they 
shook their heads. 

‘* I could never do it,” said Granny, simply. 
“T’'m no se! , Honey. I never was.” 

‘* And the risk?" said Mary, sadly. ‘‘ Why 
it would be transportation at the least!” _ 

re » you —_" at the —~ 
haired stranger, angrily. ‘Do you expec 
gain anything without some danger? Mary, 
when does your husband come out of prison? 

Mary flushed scarlet as her sad secret was 
— and muttered something about 
oe ly.” 

“ Well, do as I ask you, and on the first of 
July I will pay the passage to Australia for 
all of you, and give you five hundred pounds 
to start you there,”’ 

Mary hesitated. 

“It’s what he do fret after so, poor lad, s 
fresh start. It’s not as though he was real 
bad, my poor Jem, it’s only the one false 
step. Oh, mother, couldn't we do what the 
lady asks?” 

Bat the old woman was obdurate. 4 

“I'm no schollard,” she said, sadly. “1 
never was.” 

Mrs. Sharpe went over to the sempstress 
and took her hand. < 

“I can = ho only ten minutes,” sbe 
said, in a dull, feverish tone. ‘It must be 
‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ Think what you give up—® 
happy home with me till July, and then a free 
passage to a new world, where your hus 
can start afresh. I don’t ask you to do it for 
me, Mary. Think of Jem.” + 

“ And you are sure it can hurt no one? 
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“No one but me; and I risk that.” 

She went out on to the landing with her 
watch in her hand and stood counting the 
minutes as they fled by. 

from that 


Seven! Eight! Nine! Still no si 
little ah. Had she toiled and sinned in 


yain? Would these people refuse their aid? 
and without it all was useless. 
She seemed to live through hours of sus- 
se while she waited for Granny Smith's 
vcision, but at last the door opened and 
Mary came slowly towards her. 


(To be continued.) 








WHEN SHALL WE TWO 
MEET AGAIN? 


—_—0I— 
CHAPTER XLIII. 
“stop! stop!|” 


As the Baronet called out ‘‘ Watson, arrest 
the fellow |” there was a roar like the angry 
growl of wild beasts before they jump upon 


their prey. 

“For Heaven’s sake, go to the other side of 
the carriage to protect Lady Dacre,” said 
Treherne anxiously to Gordon, “‘ and take this 
boy with you.” 

“No, no. I’m noéa bit afraid,"’ said Wil- 
fred clinging tightly to his arm, and too proud 
of his position to desert it for anything. 

“I’m not afraid for myself,” said Cyrtilla 
with a faint, wan smile. know your miners 
wouldn’t hart me for the world."’ 

“Git 006, mum, and go to th’ other ladies,” 
said Hewitt, taking his eye off Sir Thomas for 
amoment. “ We moight gie you a bit ofa 
scare without meanin’ it.” 

“Thank you. I had better stay here,” she 
said quietly, holding herself with the dignity 
of a queen, but white as death. 

All this had in the space of a minute, 
the policeman had got out of the dog-cart, 
and was trying in vain to get at Treberne, 
whilst the excitement of the miners had risen 
to a climax, and shouts of ‘“‘ Lynch him,” 
“Bouse th’ ould chap in th’ brook,” came from 
all sides, 

“You would be safer in the carriage, Sir 
Thomas,” said Treherne coldly, as he saw his 
tall figure hustled so violently by the crowd 
that he could scarcely retain his footing. 
at my men, don’t touch him—let him go 

me,”’ 

“Ay, we do’ant want him ’ere,” came 
derisively from several brawny throats. ‘‘ Let 
ome ge where he came from, and bad luck to 

m ” 


“ Ah, you want to get rid of me,” cried Sir 
Thomas, facing round on Treherne, “but I'll 
see you arrested before I stir a step. Watson, 
you fool, how slow 7 are! Why the d——l 
nt s pan read id Treh 

“Tm 8a reherne, 
poco his anme, Let the law take its 


“All very well to say you're ready when 
you've bribed this band of ruffians to make it 
impossible for any one to get at you,’’ cried 
Sir Thomas scornfally. 

“ Look ’ere, Sir Tummas,” growled Hewitt, 
clenching his fist, and holding it within one 
inch of the Baronet’s nose—“any more lies 
again’ the Captin’ and down you go. He 
wouldn’s touch you with the end of a 
barge pole, but I ain’t so melety particular ; 
and if ye daur to say he bri 
bisness, I'll mak such a pictur of yer face that 
fae need a pad ye for a fort- 

“Seize the roffians!” oried the Baronet, 

with rage, as Hewitt, Moss, Anderson, 
anda namber of others pushed themselves 
pee hone him and ; “* take 
them up ! I’ll send ou all to prison with hard 
labour, I swear I will 





‘Get into the carriage,” cried Treherne, 
who was really afraid lest the Baronet might 
come to some harm through his own 
folly, and thereby get his men into serious 
trouble. 

“Do anything to delay matters,’ Cyrilla 
said in a low voice to Colonel Gordon. ‘I 
have a reason which I can’t tell you.” 

“Delay is more dangerous than anything,” 
the Colonel answered gravely. ‘‘I want to 
put an end to this business at once.” 

“Bat if ree will only wait!" clasping her 
hands tcgether, and looking round in evident 
agitation. 

“Wait? what for?" he asked quite roughly, 
for he was in such a state of and excite- 
ment, that he found it difficult to control, and 
the mere sound of Sir Thomas’s high-pitched 
voice acted most disturbingly on his nerves. 

“Do you want your husband to get a crack 
on his skull, and our men to be blamed for it ? 
Civil wars sprang from a smaller cause than 
this a few centuries back, and I can well 
remember the time when a policeman would 
no more have dared to face a set of miners 
when the Devon blood was up than a herd of 
wild elephants in the j hg 

“* Bpeak to the men them ; I’m sure 
you could if you tried,” and Cyrilla looked up 
into his face as he stood on the step of the car- 
riage with an earnest appeal in her lovely 


eyes. 

The hubbub was increasing, and there was 
a@ buzz of more than a hundred voices all 
speaking at once with the Devon burr, but 

rdon having placed Lady Dacre under 
Captain Gifford’s charge, was already push- 
ing through the mZ/ée, to do her behests when 
Treherne sprang upon a bench, and in his 
trumpet tones shouted “ Silence |’ 

‘Th’ Captin’s goin’ to make a spache.” 

‘Hist! let's hear what he has gotten to 
 * passed from one-to the other. 

ey gathered round as if only bent on 
listening to a grand oration, but in reality by 
their present position they interposed a still 
thicker guard than before between their 
Captain and his would-be captors. 

‘* Let me hear the charge,”’ he called out to 
Watson the policeman, a man whom he knew 
very well, and who liked Treherne so much 
that hé did not care at all for his present 
office. 
‘‘ Assault with intent to. murder,” he 
answered in his gruff official tones. 

“Yes, and I'd let bim swing for it, if I 
could,” cried Sir Thomas. 

** Hold yer jaw, you dundering ould black- 
guard,” growled Hewitt, clenching his fist 


in. 
wet The charge is false,” cried Treherne, 
proudly. ‘And I'll tell my men the true 
story as they never heard it before.” 

‘“‘T dare you to tell it,” cried Sir Thomas, 
shaking with rage. “If you area gentleman 
will keep the facts to yourself and not 

wl out family secrets before this mob.” 

“As I am a gentleman I'll tell the 
truth,” Treherne answered with flashing eyes, 
‘and put an end to the lies you have circu- 
lated about me. I, Ralph Trevanion, came 
to England on the seventeenth of May, and 
made my way straight to Mountsorrel, 
because”’—a sudden break came in his voice, 
but he threw back his head and went on 
resolutely—“ because of the old friendship 
which had existed for years between myself 
and the Dacres. But when I got there I 
found that that man,” pointing to the Baronet 
with a sudden outburst of scorn and loathing, 
‘‘had done me the foulest wrong that ever 
one man did to another. I—I told him what 
I thought of him” (shouts of applause and 
howls of execration). ‘‘ He caught up a rake 
and struck me. Is it a wonder that I knocked 
him down? Was it my fault that a flower- 
pot got in the way and nearly killed him?” 

“Serve ’un right!" ‘ Three cheers for the 
Captin,” the miners shouted with enthusiasm, 
whilst Sir Thomas kept calling out that it was 
a pack of lies ops ace to end, and that 
Treherne should pay for his 08, 





No = ig — poles 7 was 7 
upon that tall, lithe standing on the 
bench with folded arms. 

‘And now, my men, I appeal to you to 
trust me to do what I know to be right and 
justin the present emergency. For reasons 
which I cannot explain, I was forced to stay 
here under a borrowed name. But I am sick 
to death of living a lie. I am proud to teke 
back the name which, thank Heaven, has never 
been disgraced, and I rejoice in the chance of 
meeting as false a charge as was ever made, 
and proving it a lie before the world. I cant 
do this without giving myself up to justice, so 
stand back and let me pass!” 

One glance he threw with a smile of pride 
and pleasure at the carriage where Cyrilla 
was watching him, her heart nearly breaking 
with conflicting emotions, and then he sud- 
denly sprang into the middle of the crowd. 

Those in + were so taken aback that they 
never knew what had happened till an angry 
shout from those behind made them wake to 
the fact that Treherne was seated in the dog- 
cart with one policeman by his side, and 
another on the seat behind. 

Treherne took the reins, the horse started 
forward, but with a rush the men surrounded 
it. Charlie Moss seized the horse by the 
bridle, Hewitt whipped out a knife to cut the 
traces, but Treherne called out imperatively— 

* Hewitt, put that knife back in yoar 
pocket at once. You are no friend of mine if 
you stop me now.” 

The huge miner looked up at his Captain 
in a state of the most painfal indecision. 
There was something in Treherne’s eyes 
which seemed to compel obedience, and yet 
he felt sure that by disobedience alone could 
he save him from imprisonment. 

It was a sharp struggle between two strong 
wills, and even the swelling crowd stood still 
to watch it. 

‘*T said you would giv' yerself oop a3 moild 
as milk,” grumbled Hewitt, clasping and 
unclasping his knife, ‘‘but, by the Powers 
above, I don't see why I should stand it.” 

‘You must!” said Treherne sternly. ‘‘ The 
law must be obeyed. If you stop this arrest 
to-day the police will only come in stronger 
force to-morrow, and you will get yourselves 
into trouble, and do me harm instead of 
good,” 

‘Ye are to goin’ to let th’ ould Baronite 
crow over ye?” 

“Not I!" with a scornful laugh. “Bir 
Thomas Dacre, as sure as he stands there, 
shall live to repent this day’s work more than 
I shall.” 

‘Wall yer lordship tell me if this is the 
truth ?” said Hewitt turning to Lord Wild- 


grave. 

‘Perfectly true,” replied the Viscount 
cheerfully. ‘I don’t believe your captain has 
=e to fear; but I know that Sir Thomas 

as.” 

‘Have you gone over to the scoundrel’s 
side?’ inquired the Baronet with a sneer. 

“No, Sir Thomas, I am on the side of trath 
and equity, and that's not yours,” said Lord 
Wildgrave gravely. 

“The whole county may turn their backs 
on me,” said the Baronet savagely; “but I 
swear by Heaven I'll have my rights. It’s a 
criminal case, and there shall be no bail.” 

‘That is not for you to decide,” with an 
expression of disgust. ‘' Good-bye, Treherne ! 
T'll follow you to the station as soon as I can 
get my horse, and go bail for you to any 
amount,” 

‘And so will I,” oried several voices, 
notably Gordon’s and Captain Gifford’s, 

“‘ And so will I, by Jove!” cried Val Donald- 
son, with a flushed face. ‘I call it a beastly 
shame!” 

“If you do, I’ll shut the doors of Mount- 
sorrel in your face!” growled the Baronet, 


angrily. , 
*Oan’t help it!” replied Val, stolidly. 
** You should have left the poor beggar alone!’ 
‘Very well, eir,’’ cried the Baronet, in a 
towering passion, ‘I've done with you for 
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the fature. Don's let me ever see you 
again!" 

‘Send for your things, and have them 
brought to the Castle,” said Lord Wildgrave 
in a low voice. 

“Awfally kind of you, but shan’tI be iz 
your way?” asked Val with his heart in a 
glow, as he thought of the delight of baing 
under the same roof with Hilda Romer, and 
knew that she would like him all the better 
for his championship of Treherne, 

**Aud now give him his head,” cried Tre- 
herne to the men who were holding on to. the 
reias. The sooner I'm off, the s6onerI shall 
he back. Thank you all far Kindness. 
Whatever happens to me, and wherever I may 
b-, T shall never forget it.” 

The horse sprang forward in its collar, the 
crowd fell bagk ag it kicked and: plunged, but 
Treherne was in nd mood to stand any non- 
gense—and with a few cuts from the whip 
he brought him under control, and was. wheel- 
ing round in order to drive away, when up 
dashed a mail-phaston, and # voice that he 
recogniced at onee es Sir, Septimus Benson's, 
called out “ Stop—stop—you're to wait.for 
usi” 


CHAPIBER. SLLY. 
THE BARONET’S CURSE, 


“Now, thank Heayen! he has come at 
last!” cried Gyrifla, looking’ at the Colonel. 
“ Didn't I tell you to wail and ‘see? ” 

‘Bat you never told’ me the reasor; and 
what on carth that docter chap has got to do 
with it, goodness only knows. Why, there's 
Ame himself!’ exolaimed® Gordon, harry- 
ing off. : 

“Oh! will he be saved?” cried Wilfted, 
with sparkling eyes, 

“Hushi Let as hear what he says!” 
puttioeg her sofs; white band‘ on his to steady 
biw. 

Mr. Agnew was a large landowner, a justice 
of the penee, an@ every important personage in 
his own eyes, as well ae those of his tenants. 

He was a broad-‘shouldered man, with a 
portly figare, a rabvieund face, snub features, 
and emall grey whiskers. 

He got out of his phaeton, and walked upto 
the dog-cart, followed by Sir Septimus Ben- 
80D. 

All eyes were fixed upon him, and fhe crowd 
was hushed into breathléss attention. 

**Good-afternoon, Mr. Treterne,’” raising 
his hat. ‘“I’ye come to apologise for a-yery 
nafortanate mistake I haye madé.. Watzon, 
hend me'the warrant.” 

The constable pulled the paper cut of’ his 
preket and handed° it respectfally to- the 
m4cistrate. 

‘This warrant was given tome amonget-a 
number of others, and the details of the cass 
escaped me,’” he said, in a low voice; “I 
should never Have signed it if I had known 
on what a frivdlous charge it'was founded, so 
Tnow tear if up. Mr. Trevanion, you'ars 2 
free man!”’ 

A deafening ‘cheer rose from the miners ag 
Trevanion—ae we must call him now—jnmped 
wm the ground, and Mr: Agnew and Sir Septi- 
208 Benson shook bim warmly by the Hand. 

Wilfred Romer threw: his hat into’ the sir, 
Hilde came flying from ber secluded’ corner 
by the marquee to share her triumph with 
her brother, whilst Cyritla sat quietly there; 
her heart beating fast with joy, her cheeks 
glowing like the dawn. 

Amidst the: fite-of! congratulations and ‘the 
general’ buzz of excited’ voices Sir Thomas 
Dacre-stood stock still, actually dumb with 
rege. His usually pale face flashed to the 
thie bair on his'forehead; his undérHp quiver- 
ing strangely, 

Mr. Agnew turned to him, without Haying 
the slightest’ idéa‘of the tempest that wag 
raging in his‘heart. 

‘“Now, took Here, Dacre, to set yonrzelf 
straight wit theee psople you've onl# vot ‘to’ 


shake hands with Trevanion. He’s a very 
good fellow, really, and I’m sure-+he would bear 
no malice.” 

“ T’d—I'd—die—first !" stammered the 
Baronet, half, choked with passion, 

“T’'m only talking to you as a friend,” the 
other went on, in a tone of quiet expostula. 
tion. ‘' Benson tells me that you struck him 
first, so-you haven't a leg to stand on. Fact 
is, he might jast as well bring an action 
against you. Come, pal. yourself. together, 
and shake hands. It will be. over in a 
moment,” taking hold of the Baronet's arm 
in. friendly fashion. | 

Sir Thomas shook him off roughly, and 
turning on Treyanion, glared at him with 
po eer rage. His expression was almost 
diabolital'as he hissed out his consuming rage 
like & Venomous ° 

“You coursed in! You shan’t escape 
me. No, by Heaven, you stan't. I'd hang 
you with my own hands if I'could !** 

Then- his tall‘ figure gwayed suddenly, as if 
sono fa Given him an unzeen blow, and 
with «, dtll, heavy thha, he felf forward’ on 
the grass atthe ftet‘of the:man whom he had 
cursed with his dying breath, = 

*Trevanion was the fitst to raise his 
heavy , whilss’ Sir, Septimus Knelt. down 
hurriedly and thrust ‘his hand inside his black 
waistcoat to feel his heart. 

An avwfal silence fell on all which was 
broken by Lord Wildgrave. 

“Let us put him at once in our break, Hé 
can lie more comfortably there than in his own 
carriage.” 

The surgean shook his head. 

“Tt won't matter to him,” he said; in a lox 


voice, ; 

“Good heavens! You don't mean——” in 
blank dismay. 

‘* Yes; he is-dead. Blood’ to the head;” he 
said, laccnically. 

A shudder ran throngh sll. 

“What is it? Let me pass. I musfknow,” 
said @ soft voice. 

A thrill of horror ran through Trevanion aa 
he rose to his feet. 

“Stop her, stop ber!” he said, hoarsely; 
but it was too late. Lady Dacre brushed past 
Lord Wildgrave, and stood with parted aD 
and horror-strack eyes, looking down at 
man who had been the bane of her life. 

But in that moment of supreme horror, 
with his dead face and helpless, stiffened 
limba before her she forgot all the unkindness 
and the harshness of* the past, and only re- 
membered that he was her husband. 

With a little moaning cry she held out her 
small hands in a mufe appeal, then. fell 
back, unconscious of everything, into Tre- 
vanion's arms. 

‘‘Take her away,’ said the sargeon, in a 
hurried whisper; “bus for Heaven's sake, 
don’t let her go home alone. Isn't there some 
oné totale care of her?” 
Treysnion looked helplessly round. How 
gladly wonld he have taken the charge upon 
himeelf! H6 was so congciousof Sir Thomas's 
hatred for him, however, that he félt as if he 
wontd offend the-dead by supporting his wife 
in bis arma, 

He-placed her'as quickly as he contd in the 
landau, and Hilda;-who was as white as a. 
ghost, reafed’ Cyrilfa’a helpless head on her 
shoulder. 
“T am going home with her,’’ shé said; in a 
low’voice. “ Papa thinks I shall bea comfort. 
to’her-” 
“T'm sure’ you will)” he said, earnestly, 
a will be more of a comfort than anyone 
fe.”’ 
“ What-do you think I/had better da?" Val’ 
asked ‘Lord Wildgrave. “‘Do-you think I ought 
to go to Mountsorrel'?’”’ Tongs 
“ Certainly, your cousin will want ‘you more 
than ‘ever:” . - Pure 
“But he told menot to come,” fp an awe- 
struck voice. ft 3 
“We have to consider Lady Dacre now, and 
I*Acome over to-morrow-to help you.” 





| liketo reftse, and 


Wildgrave’s break, and driven slowly ana 
solemnly homewards, The Ors ranged 
themmelves in long lines on either side of the 
road, watching it.go-by in. reepectfal silence, 
then broke up and. went off in groups of tig 
and threes to their own homes, 

They were thankful that their captain was 
safe, and rejoiced that his enemy was dead, 
Bat the stiock of his sudden death ia his og. 
burst of fury had stilled their raging passions; 
joy and anger were equally stifled under th, 
awful reign of the king of* terrors, and 
solemn silence felt'wpom tite Once tumultzons 
scene, ' “ 

All the visitors. gok_into their-carriages ang 
drove away, Lady Wildgrave being takep 
home by. Mr, Agnew, and terest of her party 
finding . places in + various) dog-oarta and 
broughams, f 

‘*Now you aresafe for ever-and ever,” said 
Wilfred, exultingly, as, Trevanion packed hin 
up in « host of fars in his little carriage. 

He was vers hog spmtiloerk epoch shaken, 
but in the midst of his horror he never forgot 
that one solid germi°of comifort—Trevanion's 


safety. ‘ 

“Fes; T think 20, bat Tféel quite bewildered, 
Good*bye, dear old’ Wil. Loan‘t talk to you 
now.” 


He pressed the hoy’s handand turned away, 
anxious to get’ inta some quiet corner and 
think, for-hefelt all‘ topsy- turvy. 

Was it true, he wondered, that he had 
nothing to fear, that. he could hear his own 
name, no longee stun. the hospitality of 
would-be friends, no hoa live: under the 
haunting fear of’ discovery? If seemed like 
sacrilege tothink of the newly-made widow as 
free, and’ he compelled. Himself to put thai 


Weoughs aside. 

“ T want-tos 440 you, if‘ I may, for five 
minntes,"* said Sir Septimus Benson, who had 
followed him: ved. 

‘‘ Certainly, come to. the Tower,” ssid 
Trevanion readily, hh. to confess the 
tenth; he-wished the eminent surgeon at the 
bottom of the sea, 

“T want to explain my conduct in as fev 
words*as possible. I know you took me for 
your enemy, and am. n that you mast: 
be immensely, surprised'to find that I am on 
the vontrary—yourfriend,” said Sir Septimus, 
as he satin Trevanion’s little snuggery, with 
the trails of ivy flapping against the octagonal 

of the window in the autumn wind. 
‘* Years ago I wag e to: your mother, 
the loveliest girl that ever lived, but she took 
a dislike to my pee which I’ believe wat 


y i 

‘*Why didn’t you tell me that you knew 
her?” exclaimed Trevanion, in surprise. ‘I 
would have given anything to have some one to 
talk to about her.” bs Son 

‘“ Bat that wonldn’é have done,” shaking his 
bald head thoughtfully. ‘“*T couldn't bear to 
speak of her to a sonl; for she threw me over. 
I went to womens. Se Be conrse of study, 
and when I came f found a handsome 
country squire hanging a ae her. 
I to her, she was angry. I spoke again, 

then she told me*to my face that she 

loved him best. : 
“From that moment, I té]I' yon plainly that 
T:hated-her, and‘witen I'saw you Ihated you, 
and swore to be: revengéd'im her son. Db 
there was.a charm about’ that woman which 
would have wiled a Bap from ite mother's 
breast, and there-was’the saure sqrt of thing 
aliont-you. i pe sengegigg = Sou 
“TI could nof’ stand against it, I we 
indignant with Ait Thomas because he sent 
ae tay Maat ints sos 

ountso 9 ' an | a 
was out against you, I Fo weve? Dacre 
that I would go-over to Aghew's, and‘ make 


i j i i ibl e 
him anes aie oe si or if rome “ths a 
wasn’t legal, bat TH upon it,.and 
ran leg a op Hin off. -- 
id under some erg pases #6He did no 


may, army, you age)" Be 





Sir Thomas Dacre's bod y-was laid in Lord 


ended, with a smile. 
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“Jam awfully gratefal to you!” exclaimed 
paigh seizing his band and shaking it heartily. 
“I can’t tell you how I feel all the kindness 
that has been showered upon me.” 

“ You deserve it, I fancy,’’ said the surgeon, 
dryly. “And now tell me how your mine is 
going on ? " “ 

«Oh, prosiy well, 

“Which means that you have sunk both 
your fortunes im plant, etc., and you.are in 
want of some ‘ ready.’ ta carry it on,” fixing 
bis piercing eyes on Ralph's handsome face. 

“Not half as bad as that, only, the profits 
are nob ag enormous a8 we could: wish, that's 
all, Gordon gets anxious, but I don’t see 
anything to complaizof.” 

« Well, look here,” thamping hie fiston the 
table, when I say a'thing I mean it,and I 
hate not to be taken at my word. If you 
want # considerable sum—such as twenty 
thousand pounds—you can have it; and if 
you are so imfernally proud as not tovhave a 
loan you can pay mea moderate interest, 
And when I’m under the daisies‘you can have 
the rest.” 

“A thousand thanks, but I conldn't allow 
it for a moment. I haven't the smallest 
claim on you!" exclaimed Trevanion, starting 
up, as if to’ throw off the heavy obligation 
which was being thrast upon him. 

“ You have @ claim in every featnre of your 
face, every tone of, your voice. You are your 
mother’s sop, every inch of you,"’ said Sir 
Septimus, in a tone harsh with suppressed 
emotion. “Say no more about it, bat just 
tell me how I'm to get over to, Mountsorrel, 
for 1’m sure my legs won't carry me,” 

“ You shall; have the» dog-cart, of course,”’ 
said Trevanion, ‘‘ And if there's. anything 
on earth I can do for Mies Romer or anyone 
elge you will be sure to les me. know, won't 

A slight smile curled the surgeon's lip. 

“Tam afraid that young Donaldson will 
have the chance of being more usefel than 
you. Good-bye. You will hear of meiegain, 
and don't let poor old Dacre's death trouble 
you. If he hadn’t goneinto @ rage over you 
he would over somebody else, I warned him 
not to excite himeelf; but I never knew such 
a temper in my life.” 

“It wae horrible,” said Trevanion, with a 
shudder, ‘‘and to think he cursed me with 
his dying breath !”’ 

‘The curse came home to himself almost 
a8 soon as started. We mast not say harsh 

things against the dead, but I fancy that 
Lady Dacre wilf be happiér as a widow than 
as & wife.” 

Then Sir Septimus shook Trevanion’s hand, 
and getting into the cart was driven quickly 
over to Mounssorrel. 

“The first-chapter of your life is closed,” 
said Gordon, as the two friends were's i 
their pipes together over a cheerfal fire. 

You've got to turn’ over leaf and begin 
another,” 

“T should like to blot out the last year of 
my life,” said Trevanion, gravely. ‘I féel 


; on it has left a scar’ which I shail never get 


P a I fancy there will be a remedy for it some 
cay, replied the Colonel, with a quiet smile.. 
at do you know we ought to look over our 
pers and pull ourselves together, or we 
ourselves i 
ete tden pe ne in the Bankruptcy Court 
‘ “Of course the first year ia always the 
eaviest, faid Treherne, gravely, for be was 
teally beginning to be anxious about the 
Snecess of their venture. 
“ We've nothing to despair about,” eaid the 
Colonel, briskly, who 
hisoeatoceenen aiweye went up when 
“Oh, certainly not ; only at present the 
— me look couleur de rose nett. Bat 
” +h 
take lp ppens, very earnestly, “we won't 
‘ NOWiE T know it," said Gordon, decidedly. 


- 





CHAPTER XLY. 
‘““we mer,” 


More than two years had paszed since the 
tragic death of Sir-Thomas Dacre, and it was 
rumoured in Stanpoole that his widow was 
was about to returm to Monntsorrel after a 
long absence spent on the continent. A grand 
ball was to be given on the thirteenth of 
‘November at the Castle; and the tomgues of 
all the gossips were very busy about tlie event, 
Spme said the-ball was given in order to an- 
nounce the engagement of the Hon. Hilda 
Romer tothe Karl of Davenport; that young 
nobleman having been a constant visitor at 
the Castle dnring the last sammer. Others 
maintained that the Hon. Wilfred’ Romer, 
whose health had improved so wonderfally 
during his long stay at the Tower, wished to 
show that le was equal to the labour of 
dancing; whilst there was a third party, the 
members of which shook their heads mye- 
teriously and Iaughed—but what they meant 
outsiders could not imagine. 

The preparations were on a grand svale, and 
expectation wagat ita highest; bnt there were 
two people who did not lock as if they expected 
the smallest pleasure from it. 

Val Donaldson heard on every side that 
Hilda was to develop into a Countess; and 
Trevanion, harassed by the growing expense 
ofthe mine, and not knowingas yet whether 
it would make his fortune, or rob him of every 
penny that he had ever possessed—looked 
forward to meeting Cyrilla Dacre with a 
mixture of wild tamultuous pleasure—and a 
pain that was mental agony. 

If she had only been left with a small joint- 
ure, such as many rich husbands settle on 
their wives, he might have asked her to share 
his anxieties, and gild his life with the glory 
of her love. 

But Cyrilla had succeeded to the whole.of 
her husband's fortune added to her own, and 
both had been increased during their quiet 
life a¥Y Mountsorrel. 

She was still young, as beantiful as ever, 
and possessed of a fortane such as many 
noblemen might envy. It was certain that 
she would have many offers, certain that 
she could crown her sunny curls with & 
peeress’s coronet if she wished. 

It was even possible that she might feel a 
repugnance towards the man who had in- 
direcsly been the cause of her husband's 
death. 

Thus Trevanion tortured himself after the 
fashion of lovers, and it was’with a very stern 
face that'he took up his position against the 
wall in the first drawing-room at the Castle. 

Wilfred passed him with a partner on his 
arm, and the flash of excitement on his delicate 
cheeke. ‘Come along, Ralph, it’s a shame to 
see you standing there like a lamp- post.” 

Hilda passed with Lord Davenport, and 
looked up at’ hice with a sympathetic smile, 
and a-glance at his bangle which was glitter. 
ing’ on‘ her’ wrist; 

She Knew very well what be was waiting 
for, and she was almost asexcited about it as 
himself; although the homage paid to her 
own glowing beauty would have been enough 
to turn any girl's head. 

**Olear case of spoons,” commented Cap- 
tain Gifford who was standing near Tre- 
vanion, 

** Don't think is.” 

“ Bet you a fiver,” in’a low voice, “ that the 
jolly little girl wilk be a Countess before 
Ohristmas.” 

“* Done,” said Trevanion, quietly. 

It seemed to him as if the whole county 
and balf of Londom bad trooped past him, 
and amidst the brilliant throng radiant with 
jewels and all that art and nature conld do 
forall its fair members, he looked in vain for 
one sweet face which in its perfect beauty 
would have surpassed them all. Eleven; half 
past-eleven ! 

He wandered restlesslyinto the hall. Had 


' she kept away on purpose to avoid’ him? 


Perhaps she thought it would be awkward to 
meet him if all her love had died out. _ 

He chafed and fretted himself into @ misera- 
ble fever of impatience, and refused to find the 
smallest comfort in any of the bright eyed 
which looked rather wistfally at his hand 
some face. 

A girl's voice came from behind a curtained 
aleove, and startled bim by the first) words 
that it uttered. bi 

“f do so want to see this Lady Dacre,’ 
phe said, as she waved her fan, ‘Ido think 
it’s the most romantic story I ever heard ; bot 
I expect that delightfol Mr, Trevanion bad it 
all his own way when the husband waa laid 
up. I heard that they were always meeting 
in the woods,” . ae 

“ You've been told a liel” said Wilired, 
hotly, and Trevanion blessed him as he heard 
him. “ Lady Daere never reeogniged him till 
he told her husband that last day who he was. 
And I know for a fact that Trevarion avoided: 
her ag much as he could.” te 

“That sounda quite too good for belief,” 
and the girl laughed, bas Trevanion had 
moved away. : 

‘“‘ Mr. Trevanion,” cried Hilda, excitedly, as 
she laid her small hand on his coat sleeve, 
“ Mr, Agnew says he passed the Mounteorrel 
carriage ageo ago. I'm sure there haa been 
an accident.” 

“Good Heavens!” turning pale. 
off at once.” 

“Yes; and take me, too,” she entreated. 

Trevanion gave s doubtfal glance at her 
ball-dress, a lovely combination of white tulle 
worked in pearls. tip 

“Your drese,” he said, ‘' You'll spoil it, 
and you'll catch cold as well.” 

‘What dol care for that? Tell them to 
put a horse in the double brougham, and 
bring it to the west door,” she said to a 
servant, and then disappeared down a pus- 
sage in order to make her way to herroom by 
the back stairs, as the white marble staircase 
was crowded with couples engaged in flirta- 
tions. 

Ina very few minutes the wilful little beanty 
came down with a fur toque on her head, and 
a fur-lined cloak reaching to the hem of her 
dress. 

‘Now come!” she said, imperatively, and 
they hurried together to the cide door. 

Just as she was stepping into the carriage, 
Lord Davenport hurried up. 

‘* Where on earth are you off to?” frowning 
at Trevanion, who looked as if he were in the 
acs of eloping with Lord Wildgrave's 
davghter. 

* There has been an accident,” said Hilda, 
tremulonusly. ‘ Don't stop us, please!” 

“An accident to whom?” 

** To Lady Dacre.” 

‘+ Oh, to Lady Dacre and Mr. Donaldson. 1 
understand now,” with a scornful laugh. 
‘*I hope he will be properly gratefal for your 
very kind interest.” 

‘Lady Dacre will, at all events,” said 
Treyanion, as he slammed the door. ‘ Drive 
on as fast as you can, and atop if you see any- 
thing on the road,’’ he called ont to the coach- 
man. 

The Harl stepped back with an angry oath, 
uncertain what course to take. Nobody else 
had spoken of an accident to Lady Dacre, and 
how could he tell if it were not an hoax. 

It looked most confoundedly like an elope- 
ment with Trevanion, and whata consummste 
fool he would look if it came ont that he saw 
them, and had not the sense to stop them | 

Neither Hilda nor Ralph gave the Hurl a 
thought, for theic whole interest was centred 
on the cause of their nocturnal drive. 

They did not: speak, only looked anxiously 
out of the windows, out of which they couid 
see nothing but dense darkness. 

At last the coachman pniled up with a jerk 
ia front of a small inn called ‘‘ The Dack’s 
Nest.” 

Trevanion: jamped ont, and looking round 
in the dim light givem by a lamp in the door- 
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a broken panel. Hilda followed, and they 
both went to the door, Trevanion telling her, 
as they waited, that he did not think it could 
have been a very serious accident, or the car- 
riage would have been smashed. 

A o—_ chambermaid opened the door, 
and asked, — 

‘* Be you the fly?” 

“Is Lady Dacre here?” Trevanion said, 
quickly, not deigning to answer her question. 

‘** Who's that?” cried Val Donaldson, as he 
ran down the stairs. “You here!” to Hilda, 
‘* How ate | good of you!"’ 

‘“* And—and you are not hart?” she gasped, 
in the most evident state of agitation. 

Without the smallest ceremony he drew her 
into a small room which reeked of beer and 
tobacco, and, shutting the door on everyone 
else, took her in his arms and kissed her. 

“Would you have cared, darling?’ he 
whispered, with his moustaches brashing the 
curls on her forehead. 

The answer, though only a blush and a 
smile, seemed to be perfectly satisfactory, 
and all fears of the Earl of Davenport vanish- 
— bis brain as he held her close to his 


** Cyril, where are you?” cried Trevanion, 
and the next moment he dashed up the stairs, 
and into the small sitting-room. 

She was standing by the doorway ia an 
exquisite dress of white velvet and gold 
brocade, with diamonds in her cunny hair, 
and round her snow-white throat, and in her 
glorious eyes the love-light of her youth. 

There was no time to think of difference of 
fortane, no time to wonder which course was 
best. The blood was leaping in his veins, 
his heart was beating against his ribs. 

“Cyril!” he said, with eutstretched arms, 
and the next moment her golden head was 
pillowed on his chest, her heart beating wildly 
as his own, and as he stooped his head, his 
willing lips met hers in the first passionate 
kiss of their new betrothal. 

** IT oughtn’t to have done it,” he owned with 
keen self-reproach, a8 soon as he had time to 
collect his thoughts. “I’m a poor man, 
darling, and I've nothing to offer you but 
myself,” 

‘* And have I ever wanted anything else?” 
she asked, with a loving smile, ‘Oh, Ralph, 
to know that it isn't wrong to love yon is 
enough happiness for all my life.’ 

Then he took her soft white arms and put 
them round his neck, and kissed her long 
silken lashes, her blushing cheeks, her sweet, 
loving lips. Self-repression had been his 
duty for so long, that for once he let himself 
go, and the rapturous moments flew like the 
visions of a dream. 

Hilda was the first to wake to a sense of 
duty, and shé insisted that they must return 
at once to the Castle, or else her parents 
would be alarmed at her absence. The 
double brougham took back the happiest 
quartette that ever was seen, and all eyes 
were turned upon Lady Dacre as she entered 
the drawing-room, with an air of quiet dignity, 
looking more lovely than ever, with Val 
Donaldson and Ralph Trevanion following in 
her train. 

Hilda had slipped in by herself, and now 
came forward with her mother as if they had 

not met before. But when she was flying 
round the room with Val there must have 
been something different abont her, for 
eure Gifford exclaimed as he watched 
er,— 

‘Jove! I’ve lost my five pounds!" 

“Dear Lady Dacre!” said Lady Wild- 
grave, heartily. ‘I am so delighted to see 
you. Somebody whispered that your car- 
riage had come to grief. How did you manage 
to get here?”’ 

‘*In your own brougham,” with a smile, 
“ §o kind of you to send for us.”’ 

Lady Wildgrave looked bewildered, but she 
asked for no explanation. 

‘Let me introduce you to some of the 


The Earl hurried up quite after his former 
devoted fashion, but was very much disgusted 
when she bowed, smiled sweetly, and went off 
with Ralph Trevanion. . 

“ Hang the fellow!” he muttered, angrily. 
“‘ He treads on my toes wherever I go.” 

The ball was ounced an immense 
success, and was ed of many days in suc. 
cession, till it was su 


ment of a grand dou to take place 

on the ninth of Jan in Stanpoole. iM 
Mr. Verreker, assii various dignitaries 

of the church, was to orm the ceremony, 


and the day was to be considered as a festival 
by the miners of Broadbent and the tenants 
of Mountsorrel and Woodlands. 
Trevanion insisted upon the dear old 
Colonel being his best man, whilst Wilfred 
Romer performed the same office for Mr. 
Donaldson. 
The two brides were the loveliest that ever 
were seen, and hearty were the cheers that 
greeted Mr. and Mrs. Val Donaldson as they 
stepped out into the fresh wintry air, after the 
conclusion of the service, and still heartier 
the ontburst that broke forth as Trevanion 
stood in the porch with his wife by his side. 
‘Th’ Captin’s won the Lily of Devon,” 
said Matthew Hewitt, hoarse with shouting, 
‘‘an t’other chap’s got th’ rose. Good luck to 
them all say I.’’ 
On his wedding-day Trevanion received a 
ps from the gy ay sates who —_ 
own on purpose for the ding, w 
saved him from all embarrassment ; and after 
a few years time the Broadbent mine was the 
most successfal in the south of England, and 
its managers two of the happiest men in the 
world, for the one had kept his friend by his 
side, and the other had won the first and only 
love of his life. 
[THE END.] 





. Ar last, however, a real use has been found 
for mesmerism, which has been tried in Paris 
with complete success, in the case of a patient 
compelled to undergo a difficult and psinfal 
operation, In place of the administration of 
chloroform, the patient was sent into a deep 
mesmeric sleep, during the continuance of 
which the operation was safely performed. 
On awakening, the subject of the experiment 
testified to complete unconsciousness and an 
entire absence of pain throughout. 

Tr is impossible to conceive of a more 
thorongh system than that on which the Ger- 
man army is based. In every village there is 
a certain sum of money deposited in the city 
hall which is sufficient to keep all the soldiers 
in the village in food for thirty days after the 
declaration of war. Next to the city hall is 
the armory, arsenal and barracks of the place. 
Here are the cannon and the smaller arms, 
the ammunition and ine See for war. 
The officers live in the ing. Scattered 
throughout the village are the soldiers. Those 
who pass the first term of service are engaged 
in various occupations. Every horse in the 
village is duly ticketed and appraised. At stated 
times the horse is taken from his position in 
the shafts of a carriage or butcher's, baker's, 
or candlestick muker’s waggon, mounted by a 
soldier or hitched to a gun carriage, 

into his business and returned politely to his 
owner, The instant war breake out the horse 
becomes the property of William II. This 
condition of things exists in every corner of 
the empire. The instant the emperor decides 
on war, the entire telegraphic and railroad 
service is turned over to the State; the shoe- 
maker in the village dons his uniform, jumps 
on his neighbour's horse, reports at the bar- 
racks, the bag of money is put in the gun 
carriage, and within a few hours the entire 
force of the village, town or city, is standing 
in poly —_ mounted a a ag 
equi ‘or ve service. Everything is 
pa ee | all contingencies foreshadowed, and 





an army of 3,000,000 men stands waiting for 





nicest men in the room, You know Daven- 
port?” 









orders within a few hours after the declaration 
ot war. I¢ is marvellous. 


a 
— 


LILIA. 


—O— 


Li, thy face is so fair, 
So gentle and lovely thou art, 
How canst thou conceal with such 
wonderful care 
So cold and so cruel a heart ? 


Thy voice has a velvety tone, 
hy smile leads a man to his doom; 
Thy glance is so mingled with sweetness, 


IT own 
’T will haunt me e’en into the tomb, 


I know you a finished coquette, 
vainly you cast down your eyes, 
And think thus to snare me, and when in 
the net, 
Affect sweet, unconscious surprise, 


Nay, Lilia, I’ve learned to beware, 
I'll worship at true love's pure shrine, 
Bat think not thy soft voice my heart 


may ensnare, 
I'll kneel at no altar like thine! 


’Tis said you have broken men’s hearts; 
I marvel not that it is true; 

For even my own in its ecatasy starts 
When I am alone thus with you. 


Bat no word of love will I speak, 
So, Lilia farewell, and for aye. 
But why has that rose bloom forsaken 
your cheek? 
Can it be—is it trae—Lilia, say ? 


Your lips are a-tremble, and why? 
Dare I hope? Ob, my treasure, my 


queen | 
There's a soft, dewy fear in your violet 
eye— 
I have been blind, my Lilia, I ween! 


I love you, my beautifal one ! 
There, rest your dear head on my 
breast. 
I have done what I once thought I ne'er 
should have done ; 
My secret at last is confessed. 


You are mine now—no more a coquette, 
I kneel to you, yes am not spurned. 
"Twas sweet, dear, to love you, but 
sweeter far yet 
. To know that my love is returned. 


G. 8. 





—— 





An orange eaten before ey -_s* 
said, cure dyspepsia sooner n anything 
else. Apples are also very hygienic, especially 
when baked or stewed. They are excellent 
in many oases of illness, and are -far better 
than salts, oils and pills. The juice of 

as of lemons, is most valuable to 
make drinks in case of fever, Tomatoes are 
also excellent remedies in some liver 
gastric complaints, and are certainly more 
pieasant than medicines. 

Pioxtrp CaviirLoweRr.—One a omer ery one 
teaspoonful of peppercorns, one P 
ful of vinegar, , mace, and salt. 
is also a capital pickle, and may be put among 
a jar of Bey or . by peg oh * oye it 
is good cheap. ea fine , 
flower (or two, it they are small) and break it 
neatly into branches, which put in & 
and after sprinkling liberally with salt pour 
boiling water over them. Cover with s ae 
and let them stand till next day, then drain 
carefully, and spread them ona clean cloth, 
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THE SECRET WHICH 
PARTED THEM. 


—0:— 
OHAPTER XIX. 


Ir was all over with the strange ship ! 

It had been laden with casks of inflammable 
oil, which had escaped and burned upon the 
water, until the bulk of the cargo exploded, 
plowing the vessel to pieces. 

The ghastly scene was nearly over. 

The barning oil still played fisfally upon the 





a human voice now and then broke the 
silence of the night, and the stars looked 
coldly down, as though no sorrow or suffering 
was upon earth, nor upon the land of waters. 

The fierce excitement over, the dull mono- 
tony of waiting was felt by poor Stella in all 
its fulness, 

And the keen anxiety asto her father’s 
board cat her through like a clean Damascus 


e. 

a seemed so very, very long before she knew 
aught. 

Bat the suspense was not to last for ever. 

At length the boat was both seen and heard 
returning. 

Great anxiety had been felt for her safety, 
not only by Stella, but by all the crew on 
board the Mermaid, and an honest British 
cheer, which brought tears to the girl’s eyes, 
and a choking sensation to her throat, rang 
through the night. 

Discipline was forgotten as the sailors on 

d grasped all hands promiscuously in 
hearty congratulatory greetings ; but Sir John 
took no offence, and replied in cheery tones as 
horny hand after horny hand sought his. 

Then he passed on to his daughter’s ont- 
stretched arms. 

“Thank Heaven you are safe!” she mur- 
mured. ‘Oh! father, I have been so terribly 
= for you. Have you all returned un- 


“We have all returned, Heaven be praised ! 
but not quite unhurt. Pennington is a good 
deal burnt. He is as bold and brave as a 
lion. But we have had some reward for our 

We have saved three lives, one of 
which must be your care, my child, 

“Tocame on to tell you, while my friend 
Joseph brings the young girl whose life he 
saved at the imminent peril of his own. 

“It is too dark to judge what she is like, 
but I have had her in my arms, and she is a 
a little creature, and has a sweet, low 

ce 


“She seems as though a breath of breeze 
might blow her away, and yet she has lived 
through such a scene. 

“I thought it was all over with us when 
that Lm gy oe came, 

“ Oar $ lea; in the water like a 
frightened oe : 


ned stag, 

“ Btella, I trast I shall never witness such a 
Hoene again. Once is enough for a lifetime.” 
Nor I,” replied the girl, with a shiver. 

Father, I am inexpressibly thankfal to get 
you back safe and sound, And now, where is 
the poor young thing you have rescued ?”” 

No; the praise must be given where it is 
due. Pennington actually swam into the 
flames for her, where he saw her clinging to a 

2. ap of timber. io " an 

° trove, poor oc ° ope she 

live to thank him, i 

what ao Talways told you, lassie, 
> I never doubted you, dad,” she 
+ pean mith heart. whale readiness, and taking 
accompani ather to give a 

weloome to their unexpected visitors.” 
aie po —e. they were pow number 
an aged ° 
faced young sailor. tat . — 

They only lived to tell the tale of the loss of 
ied roland aad aa nie 

» and s e to te, these 
three had survived second wreck, for they 





had come from India in a sailing ship, ‘‘ by 
long seas,” as people say, and had been forced 
to take to the boats in consequence of the 
veseel springing a serious leak, and eventually 
settling down, after hours of fruitless work at 
the pumps. 

They had been picked up by the ship which 
had now met her fate. And, sailor-like, some 
of the crew of the dea maid shook their heads 
as they heard the tale, fearing that they might 
prove the fatal third, and also come to destruc. 
tion. 

Mr. Pennington was carrying the girl, who 
seemed only half sensible. 

She clung to him tenaciously, and he sug- 
gested that he should carry her straight to 
whatever cabin Stella designed for her. 

She immediately named the best which was 
vacant, and led the way to it herself, having 
called to the stewardess whose duty it was to 
attend to it. 

Jo Pennington laid the girl upon the little 
berth, but she held still tightly by his hand. 

‘* Do not leave me,” murmured a low, sweet 


voice, 

Stella let the light fall upon her face. 

She was a girl of not more than fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, with wide open, startled, 
dark eyes, large and lustrous, and her pale 
features were refined, and rarely beantifal. 

‘*I shall not be far off,” replied Mr, Penn- 
ington, kindly. ‘I will come to you whenever 
you want me, and I leave you with a better 
friend than I can ever be to you,” and he 
placed her hand in that of Stella Eustace. 

** No one could ever be that,” whispered the 
young girl, ‘‘for you saved me from an awful 
death.” 

“That was nothing, nothing at all,” he 
laughed. ‘I enjoy a swim, I can assure 

ou!" 
me What, in living fire!’’ replied she, in an 
awed voice. ‘Oh, I never, never forget 
it, never cease to be grateful to you for all you 
have done for me!”’ 

** Then you will please me by trying to make 
a friend of Miss Eustace,” he whiepered ; 
‘she is as good as she is beautiful, and will be 
very kind to you, I know.” 

Stella leant over the girl, and the dark eyes 
were fixed upon her. 

** Will you let me be a friend to you, little 
one?” she inquired, softly. 

** Are you one to him?"’ asked the child- 
woman, her great eyes wandering back to his 
expressive face. 

** Indeed I am!” 

‘Thank you, then I will be gratefal to you, 
too.”’ 

The two pairs of soft, white hands were 
claeped. 

It was a simple compact, but both felt that it 
was & binding one. 

Stella realized that she had promised to 
stand by the poor girl thus cast by the hand of 
Fate upon her mercy. 

“Child,” she said, falteringly, ‘‘ death has 
robbed me of my only woman friend. I hope 
you will some day take her place in my heart. 
It is strange that you should come to me 
almost from the d You must tell me what 
to call you.” 

** Isola,’’ murmured the girl, faintly, and the 
dark eyes closed, the heavy lashes resting upon 
the pale cheeks. 

Mr. Pennington had stolen away and left 
the two together. 

Stella devoted herself all that night to the 
young shipwrecked stranger, and did not seek 
her own bed till day had dawned, when she 
left her maid to take care of her. 

We see the on board the Mermaid 
again as the port for which they were bound 
came in sight. 

Two girls stood looking at it silently. The 
one was tall, well-formed, fashionable and 
elegant in appearance. 

The other fairy-like in portions, and 
simply but prettily dressed, for Stella’s busy 
fingers had been at work converting and cut- 
ting up many of her garments to fit the little 
figure beside her. 





Isola broke the silence. 

‘**T shall be so, so sorry when we reach land," 
she said with a sigh, etaring before her with 
tear-laden eyes, 

‘‘Why, Fairy?" inquired Stella, as she 
passed her hand througb her arm, and turned 
her round that she might look at her. 

‘Tears! come that will never do. What 
has grieved you? I hope it is only an April 
shower, child, you have had trouble enough on 
your voyage, Heaven knows, but itis nearly 
at an end now, you must be glad to part com- 
pany with the sea surely; it has proved a 
treacherous friend to you indeed.” 

“Tt has, but it has given me much joy too; 
but for it I should never have seen you al) 
and that is why I grieve. How shall I bear 
to part with all my friends?” 

“Part with us! Why, Isola, I looked upun 
you as a gift from the ocean. To whony 
are you going, my child? I had no idea 
you had friends and definite plans.’ 

The girl’s lips trembled painfally. 

“I do not know to whom I was going, 
dear Miss Eustace. I do not evenknow who 
Iam. There is, I am sure, some mystery 
about me which now I shall never fathom. 

‘‘Very long ago, and dimly, I seem to re- 
member a sweet face bending over me, and 
that, I doubt not, was my mother. 

“ After that my attendants were the dusky 
natives of the Indies. 

‘‘ My home was a fair and beautifal one in 
the hills, but there was little or no love in it. 

‘* After awhile a tall and stately gentleman 
came to see me sometimes. He was both kind 
and gentle, but very, very reserved. 

‘‘ [never really knew who he was. The2 
they told me that he was dead, and that a 
guardian had been appointed for me ia 
England, and that my ‘ayah,’ and the 
‘consamer’ of the household, which were 
kept for my benefit, were to go home with 
me, and we were to be met at Liverpool. 

‘‘Nothing more was told me. The native 
servants either really knew nothing, or were 
instructed to reveal nothing. 

‘‘Both my attendants were drowned in the 
upsetting of one of the boats which became 
overcrowded by those too anxious to leave the 
sinking ship, and with them perished the key 
to the secret of my life. 

‘*I may have relations innumerable. I may 
have none. I do not even know to what name 
I have the right. And now you have heard 
the little I have to tell.” 

** You were well named Isola, little woman, 
bat you shall be isolated no more. Why, where 
did mg propose to go, since you spoke of part- 
ing?” 

“ Other girls have been obliged to earn their 
own living, and I must do the same, My 
education was not neglected. I was taught 
well, although entirely by native teachers. 

‘‘T have read a great deal; it was my chief 
pleasure, and the light literature told me many 
tales of girls left alone in the world, whe 
managed to keep body and soul together by 
hard work. I could be a lady's maid, a 
governess, or a companion, could I not?” 

‘‘A companion certainly, Isola; you shall 
undertake that position with me. Never lst me 
hear you again speak of going away, or speak 
as though you had no friends. Remember 
from now you are my younger sister, and I 
expect a great deal of love from you,” 

A joyous expression passed over the girl’s 
face. 

‘Do you really mean it, dear Stella?” she 
inquired tremblingly? ‘‘ What would Sir John 
say at having the trouble of me always? Other- 
wise I should feel so very, very glad!” 

‘‘ Let us hear what he says, fairy,” replied 
Stella. ‘‘ Here he comes, and we willask him.” 

She beckoned, and he was soon by her side. 

“Dad,” she said, ‘‘ what would you say to 
having @ second daughter ?” 

“ My dear,” he replied, laughingly, ‘it de- 
cidedly depends upon who you meant me to 
father.” 

“What do you say to my fairy?” 

‘She shall certainly be mine, too. If she 
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is the daughter yon offer me, my dear, I 
actept the trust with real pleasure,” and 
holding out his hand to the desolate girl, he 
drew her to him, and kissed her brow. 

Jast then Mr. Pennington joined them. 

‘Jo,’ said the Baronet, “allow me to in- 
troduce you to Isola Hustace, my adopted 
daughter.” : 

‘That is the best news I havo heard for 
many slong day,” replied Mr, Pennington, 
cheerfully. ‘I congratulate you both very 
sincerely indeed. ‘Outof evil comes good.’ 
Had that unfortunate ship not caught fire, I 
cannot bear to think what might have become 
of you, little Isola,”"—for before she had given 
Stella the slight sketch of her life, she had 
told it all to him, and the question as to her 
future was weighing on his mind, 

Asa bachelor he could do little or nothing 
for her. 

And now that the question was settled, and 
so satisfactorily, a weight was lifted from his 
mind. 

‘Oar African party increases like a snow- 
bal!,”’ he laughed. ‘‘ We must take Isola, of 
course—and there are two more on board 
wanting to come, and both might be of use 
—the two men from the wreck. The cone is 
an old lion-hunter, the other has been in the 
Bash.” 

And Sir John agreed to let them accompany 


him. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Some time had passed by, ere we once more 
gee the actora in our life-drama. 

It was a very glorious morning, and the 
gcene Was an attractive one, 

Upon the banks of fine river was a small 
encampment, and upon olose inspection we 
should discover our friends from the Mermaid 
in possession of it. . 

Tents were pitched under some spreading 
trees, while the caravan of the ladies, and 
several waggons, with stout canvas ‘coverings, 
atood in the background. The patient ‘oxen 
which drew the vehicles browsed hard by. 

Besides the oxen were about a dozen good 
horses picketed, who were at that moment 
enjoying a good feed of maize, which had been 
given them in nogebags, and it was qnaint 
to see them useing one another's backs as 
tables to support the bags, to save themselves 
trouble in getting at the corn. 

Stelia Eustace was sketching the winding 
river, and was absorbed in her work, 

Mr. Pennington was head cook. 

A camp fire was burning brightly, and the 
approved style of gipsy cauldron was slung 
over it from the apex of the iron sticks which 
supported it, and with the help of a dark- 
skinned Zalu he was filling the pot for a 
veritable hodge-podge, for which he was 
famous, while Isola watched him, her great 
eyes resting very wistfally upon his face. 

She was supposed to be ‘‘ learning to cook,” 
but her mind was more centred upon the per- 
former than the performance. 

‘“* Now, Isola,” be said, ‘‘do you thiak you 
can make it next time?” 

The girl flashed. 

‘‘T am afraid not,” she admitted. 

‘‘ Not if 1 were to do the dirty work for 
you?” ‘he lavghed. ‘ No doubt yon think 
peeling potatoes would stain your dainty little 
fingers, and I believe you are right; perhaps you 
had hetter leave the cdokingto me afterall!” 

‘Ob, I should really liketo learn,’’ she said, 
hastily ; “* you must think me very atupid, but 
I will tell the truth, I am afraid I did not 
give all my mind to it to-day. I—I was think- 
ing of something elsze.’’ 

‘* Were you, little naughty one? Then con- 
fess what it was.”’ 

“MostI? Perhaps you might be vexed at 
my thoughts.”  - 

“Try me; l'ma terrible tartar, I know," he 
laughed, 

She smiled up at him confidingly. 

‘Very well, I will tell you,” she replied. 





“ Mr. Penniagton I have found.onta secret of 
ours.” 

“The dickens, you have, child! I did not 
even know I owned such, athing. Now you 
have made me curions; you hava said not 
enough or too much. Ont with my secret, 
smali Isola,’ 

“I have discovered how dearly you love 
Stella Eustace, and—andJ do so want her to 
love you back, and make ar happy. Can I 
help you in any way, dear friend? I should be 
g0 sorrowful if you suffered, for I can never 
forget all you did for me.” 

The girl's red lip quivered, her small hands 
clasped themselves together nervously, and the 
brown eyes wore fall of feeling. 

“T admit the soft impeachment, sharpie, 
bat how did you find it out ?” he asked. 

‘I think my own heart told me somehow,” 
she replied, very softly, ‘‘and.I felt how sad 
& thing it must be to love in vain, so I thoughi 
I would ask youif there is: aught I can do? 
— mouse in the. fable helped the lion, you 

now,”’ 

He thought her apeech quaint, and he liked 
it, but it did not strike him then how strange 
and unusual it was for her.to find out the state 
of his heart by her own, or her words might 
have revealed much to him. 

“ Well, little mouse,” he replied, playfally, 
‘' perhaps you may be able to help mesome 
day. Why, you might be Stella’s bridesmaid ! 
who knows? 

‘I confess to you it is the desire of my life 
to gain her for my wife, but I have not yet 
broached the subject.” 

‘Why is that? ” 

“T hardly know. I suppose the fact is that 
I fear to loze all in grasping for more, You 
see now we are the best of friends, and I am so 
happy in her society. 

‘“‘T don’t feel that I could rob myself of an 
hour of it, nof an hour. -No, I must wait 
till it is really coming to an end of. its own 
accord, We cannot go on travelling abont like 
this for ever, you, know; the thing would be 
impossible. 

“So, when we leave our happy life of free- 
dom together, then, when the shadow of our 
coming parting hangs over us we shall know 
whether her love is mine or. not.’’ 

* You will waitall that time?” said the gir), 
with a catch at her breath; ‘‘ to me it seems 
a lifetime. How patient you are.” 

‘* Well I suppose I am, perhaps I bang my 
faith upon the old saw that ‘everything comes 
to the man who waits.’ ”’ 

‘* I don’t think 7am patient,’’ she said. “ If 
I had much trouble I don’t think I could live 
through it.” 

“You small bundle of nerves,” he laughed. 
‘‘ Don't you yet know that sorrow never Kills? 
even though an excitable nervous system Jike 
yours naturally causes more acute suffering ; 
bat then such natures feel keener joy too, Isola, 
so you muet not complain.” 

‘No, I do not, Ihave very much to be 
thankful for, very much. Stella ought to be 
very happy to have gained sucha heart as 
yours, you are so loyal and true,” 

**Come, you must not flatter me, child! 
How do you know? I may bs a great big old 
rascal for all you can teil.” 

The gitl shook her head. 

‘*My heart tells me you are good,” she 
replied, simply. 

‘+I see,” he said, ‘I must make up to that 
wise little indicator of youra, since it tells 
you so many things. If I gain Stella, dear, it 
is J who will be to be envied, not she! She will 
have agreed to accept.a very commonplace 
article, while Stella is unique! Don't dook 
lonely, Isola; we shall never desert you, and 
a pretty little woman like yourself will not 
have to look far for a sweetheart. ‘Shall I sée 
if I can find a niece fellow for you, my trea- 
sure trove, when we get back to England?” 

Isola grew very pale, 


“ Thank ee stie hind thought,” she 


said, ‘ but I shall never wish to marry.” 
“Not wish to marry? Then it would bea 


case of thank you for nothing,” he langhed. 








—o 
“ See, here comes Sir John from his ride, wit, 
the old lion‘hnhter. That) ancient specime, 
of the species will show us a thing or two ye} 
I think.” J 
“Come, girls,’ cried the Baronet, dismonnt. 
ing, ‘come to rifle drill. I want to mak, 
crack shots of you both. I have good ho 
of you, Stella, but as for you, Miss Isola, Iam 
driven to despair,” helaughed, ‘I will hang 


this bit of sack on that tree, Now fetch your 
little fowling-pieces, and let me sea you hit 


The girls obeyed him at once, and Stella's 
shot carried away the imprompin target, 

Sir John re it, and told Isola to do as 
well, but shot after shot was fired without any 
success. 

“I must give it up,” she said. ‘ Mr, Pen. 
nington is right—I am a. little bundle of 
nerves, and no good for anything.” 

“Well, my dear, he was scarcely polite,” 
said. Sir John, merrily, “though I am bound 
to admit I wonld stand for a target for you 
with pleasure. ..Hush! what was that? | 
heard an unusual sound.” 

They stood looking over the plain towarda 
the mountains, with their backs to the river, 
amid‘the waters of which’ stood huge boulders 
of stone, and around which the stream 

its course. ' 
¢ land was oper ty nee 4 on. With 
high grass, among which 8 great clamps 
cf dark leafed ven! 

There were bright-plamaged parrots scream- 
ing on the branches, and Jong-tailed squirrels 
chasing one another from bough to bough, and 
the murmur of the water was mix<d with the 
hum of the unmercifal mosquitoes, 

Nothing else broke the sileace as they 
listened 


_. A Kaffir stood with cocked ear, his broad 
chest and sinewy limbs looking stiff and rigid 
aa he listened, his glittering black eyes peering 
over his projecting cheek bones. 

‘*‘ Koodoos!” he remarked, after a pauze, 
and pointed to the cauldron over the fire to 
indicate that their meat was fit for the table. 

‘Then off we go!” cried Sir John, as ex- 
cited and energetic as a schoolboy, “Come, 
Stella, mount your horse, the ride will do you 


good, and you enjoy seeing the sport, and 


there is no reason you should not bring down 


buck yourself.” 


“ No,” she said, ‘I will go with pleasure, 
but I could not make up my mind to take the 
life even of .am;antelope. It does not seem 
woman's work.” 

‘+ Perhaps you are right, my dear,” and he 
called to a Hottentot to saddle Srella’s mare 
for her. ; 

They started off, rifles ia hand—Sir John 
and his daughter, Mr.; Pennington and Mr. 
Seymour, the -old  lion-hunter, few of the 
natives accompatiying them on foot, | 

There was a deep hollow in the plain where 
the grass grew with great loxariance, from 
which stepped out a noble buck, followed by 


several does. . 
out; and three of the 


Three .xifles ran, 
gracefal creatures dead. 

‘We should do for Wimbledon,” remarked 
Sir John with satisfaction, ‘The ranning 
deer would have no charice squint our rifles. 
What antlers! They shall go back to England 
with me, ’ 

Give the blacks orders, Jo. Weshall not want 
for venison for some time, shall we? . Let the 
beggars get the meat into.camp, 
continue our ride to look at the country, 
is unustally beautiful about here, bat 
them not to injaré that flue buck’s skin. 

These antelopes were remarkably beautifal, 
of a gteyish hue, marked with a white line from 


‘the:shoulders to the tail, the horns exqnisitely 


twisted, the face being algo marked with white. 

hey rode on for some miles, taking especial 
note of their way,-for the'benefis of their re- 
tufn. . _ 

“It is all very. pretty about hete, and very 
different to the Indian plains, I “have seen 
both,” said Mr: Seymoar. 

‘ Yos | it is lovely,” replied Stella, “ would 
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= better than ours.” 
“Ah! but whereis the water?” asked the 
practical old fellow withasmile. ~ 

“JT had that,” admitted the girl 
witha merry wat herself, when suddenly 
Mr. Seymour came #0 &.halt, 

“Hush!” he said,-snd listened. 

There was a genéral.pulling up, even the 
horses pricked their ears. 

“Jt was w humenery,"’ desided the oldilion 


hunter. $ 
i Some one needs *help,janf I must go to 
them. Mr. Penningte#m, you will like to come 


Tien looking ‘at Si John, “ you will wish 
to.return with ter. You will find 
your way, will mt 

“No, no one mimibigoiback for me, Iam 
not afraid, if any ome needs assistanve let us 
ali go to them.” : 

“You're plucky enough-for any two, Miss 
Eustace, but it wont do to risk your life,” 
said Mr. Penni , so .I pray you to re- 
turn at onee, will free us-to.go on.” 

mis she could teply Sir Johnespoke with 
unusa 

“Ido nos often asseté-my anthority, my 
dear, he said," bit in the present case J do. 
Ride on, good 

“Zou.will fi 
and dinner ready to be served. Bring a-good 


a you. 
TAN revoir, and turning his ‘horse he 
waited for his daughter, who was watching 
the two make’their way #hromgh a tangle. of 
the spiked branches.of the minesa. 
A for s 

a dense undergroWth of acacia, which loolted: 
as though it must bar their way. 


“Shall we ever get through that?” asked Jo: 


Pennington of his companion some time later. 

“We must wriggle through somehow, my 
boy,” replied the old man)! “althoughowe may 
have to dismount to do it.” 

“Should we ever find the horses again?” 
inquired the other. 

* Trust me for that, uhless the lions get at 
the poor beasts, which ‘Heaven “forbid, for I 
am fond of mine already. I, always say a 
part of a man's spirit enters‘hs horse. There 
is such marvellous sympathy between him and 
his rider.’’ ; 

Lions }! are‘thete any bere?” 

“Nota doubt aboutit, and hangry ones, too. 
Tam glad Mies Dustace has gone back. Tiere)! 
T told you so’! 

A tremendousrodr camethrough the thicket 
close abhand. 

A sonffling samong the bushes, and ths noise 
of the crunching of bones. 

“ Liston, weave’ too late,’” said the old 
hunter sadly, while-honest Jo Pennington 
absolntely sifivered as the steady erunch, 
crunch went.en, 

“Poor devil!” he exclaimed. ‘I wonder 
who he was.? Thebeast is holding a carnival 
indeed over his unfortunate body, and, by 
Jove! therehe is!” 

Yes! there he was before them, his tawny 
alin plainly visible. A monearch.of the jangle 
‘indeed! Qne of the finest: specimens of an 
African male lion. 

‘He was very. angty at.being disturbed. 

Hisgreat claws were dag iatoa-homan form, 
‘and he was holding his prey fast. 

His tail lashed the ground ‘forionsly, and 
his eyes darted out,gleams of fire. 

He did not at all approve of the ixiterruption 
‘to hig meal! 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Sm Jomx waa. attracted by the sight of 
Sone antelopes in the: distance and saa 


pea 

lett. the track by which theyhad come, strikin 
be into the high grass and thicket, after sty 
ad following them until their fleet steps 
they passed from vi 


and. 
his alae and asked if he knew 


+ those trees be nice to encamp under? They 


nd usin c&mp when you return; 


rose.in front.of them»with. 


He replied readily at firat that he did, but 
turning to retrace his steps he found that 
there. were other tracks beside their own, and 


had been pointed out to him by Mr. Seyumoumy 
as things to be remembered. 

These were nowhere to be scen. The “tress 
were not the same as those they had seen 
before, and he found that he had not only lost’ 
his way, but that he had nothing to guide him, 
for he had left his compass in camp, 

hey went on cheerfully at first, but un- 

easiness began to dawn in their hearts, and 
they stood wondering what it was beat.to do. 

Dusk wae coming ‘on, and they were bewil- 
dered whish-way to turn, 

ss ease read ye mc for us,” said = 
“they may take us back to camp. ve 
heard of such:things.”’ 

ns ight!’ exclaimed Sir John. 


Gi ‘their heads, lassie, and away we 
g0.”" 
The animals “Seemed to understand the 
situation. Thay craned their necks, pricked. 
their caxsjappeared to hold a conversation, 
and, having agreed in their opitiion, went. off 
i le‘ pace.in the.same direction. 

‘After going some distance their tiders 
found themselves on -high ground, and 
faraway they saw theriver, to which it was), 
eviderit they ‘were ‘making their way; but 
between them-and the water Avas a é 
undergrowth, and-a little forest of tress. 

Wondering how it was toe-avoided or got 
through, the two rode on,when a rifle shot 
rang out from the thicket. 

The undergrowth was at one spot, 
vend as they neared it, gave a cry of 


horror, fora lioness : the open ‘space, 
going“from-one ju to the other witha 
hamen being in her mouth,and that human 
being was a Beropean.. 

There was scarcel¥ a pause ere another 
shot was fired, and the lioness fell heavily 
with & fierce growl of agony, rolling in her 
death pang upon her prey. 

Sir John flang the rein to his daughter, ss 
he sprang from his*horseand rashed, rifle in 
hand, to the rescue. : 

‘‘Father! father! be carefal!” cried Stella, 
‘‘ Phat dreadful creature may pot be dead.”’ 

‘+ Nop merumay that: poor:fellow,” ine xeplied, 
aehe went diong. ‘‘‘Dheré ig no time toibe 
lost.” 

And he .was right. The. lioness. was still 
writhing, ent in her rage seemed bent upon 
finishing -her victim. .1t seamed likely that 
the twe- would die, together. 

Sir John raised his rifle, bus-man and beast 
wers 80 mixed up that he was afraid to fire. 
As quick as thought he drew a large claep 
knife. from his pocket, and unfastening the 
sharp blade, he rusted forward, and cleverly 

it into the back of the brate’s neck at 
the end of the vertebra, thus in one instant 
severing the spinal cord, by which it will be 
‘seen ‘that ‘the ‘baronet was not ignorani of 
anatoniy. 

A quiver ran through the frame of the 
‘lieness, then all wae still. 

Stella ing, white faced, and ‘with 
distended eyes. She had thought when.she 
saw.that. burning ship she had reachéd the 
acme of berror! 

Bat that had been a grand and splendid 
spectacle, while the sight of that helpless man 
in.the, jaws af the lioness, gave nothing bat ihe 
sickening sensation of fear. 

Sir John went ateadily.to work to relieve the 
man from his awfal position, fearing greatly, 
nevertheless, that he was dead. 

It was with considerable difficulty that he 
was able to release him, for she held him 
savagely in her death clutch. 

He was obliged to:cut away clothesandeven 
flesh in the task, and the weight of the 
animal’s'body was very considerabie. 

After‘a hard struggle, he succeeded, and 
laid the' man upon bis back upon the green 
sward 


~" 


whom he had rescued he recogaized Colonel 
Vivian, to fiad-whom he had travelled so far. 
And now that he was found, the question 


| Was the Colonel still alive? To all appear- 
mance he was dead. 
Stella, too, had recognized the husband of 


he could not discover the land-marks whith, it had all their labour been in vain? 


| her friend, Lady Constance, and slipping from 


“ber saddie,-she stood by her father's side, 
unmindfulief their steeds. 

Bai they, faithful creatures, made no useof 
Pasir liberty, but set to work*te nibble the 
pgvéen leaves from the:pridkly acacia bushes. 

‘Oh, father! he is dead!” she whispered, 
as her eyea fell upon the = * what 
& terrible end, and how strange'that weshonld 
have.come here quite accidentally, It.mast be 
the’hand of Fate. Dad, surely this ia xetriba- 
tive justica!”’ 

‘Heaven forbid!" exclaimed the ‘baronet, 
‘for angry as be ‘had been with ‘the Colonel, 
~s sad plight had softened higiheart towards 

im. 

His hand was upon his beast ; his. fiagcra 
upon his: pale. : 


“There: is life in him yet,’”’ he:said, joyfally. 
“Stella, get meont my flusk from: oket, 
there's a good girl; my hands are co A with 


blood.” 
And she obeyed him, helping by every 
Ymeans in her ‘power-~to restore the man who 


dense:}.had wronged her friend, and with whom she 


had meant to settle accounts so harshly. 

Now that he was in adversity she was tend- 
ing him ‘with carefal hands, and watching 
breathlessly for the firatsign of life, 

Very fortunately fer these three, Mr, Say- 
mour and Mr, Pennington were upon their 
return journey, and hearing the shots, strack 
out of their way to see if there was aught 
they could do forthe welfare of any one. 

The unfortunate black had been too horribly 
mangled by the lion to retain the faintest spark 
of life; bat their joint rifles had despatcaed 
the monster, whose maguificent tawny hide 
hung upon Mr. Seymour's suddle bow, ag they 
rode along. 

Great indeed ‘was the surprize of the two to 
see Sir John und his daughter leaning over the 
prostrate’man, when they had imagined them 
safe in camp long-ago. 

‘But not more-sarprised than they were to 
see the others, whose help at'that critical janc- 
ture was most valuable. 

Brandy was forced bet ween Colonel Vivian's 
lips until his palse strengthened. 

Then Mr. Seymour insisted upon getting 

the skin of the livness before theyismirted 
again. 
“We have done a geod day’s work,” he 
aaid, triumphantly. ‘+I deubinot but that this 
pair of lions havadene the mischief: we have 
beard of in the district. 

“ (Dhey have kept :néar the ziver for water, 
like ourselves,'' ashe fang the secomd skin 
apenvhis horse, ‘cand:nomwifor:thecamp. We 
must skirt this jungle till wa get to the end-of 
it, then cut.dowa to thé river and follow its 
course till we getthome. Ireckon' we have 
\some miles'to go yet. So our search is over, 
sami you bave found the friend you wene seek- 


ing. 

e Well, I doubs if he. will ever see his uadive 
land.again, poor fellow, He iain a deaperate 
state, bat when we get intoeamp lil.do my 
best.for him; you need not bg alarmed that [ 
phall finish him, Miss Eastace, for I was 
bronght up as a medical man, but the life 
did not snit me. I couldn’: make. living ont 
of it, for when people had nothing the matter 
with them I was absurd enongh to fell them the 
truth | so there were very few patients in our 
village, which got the name of being an un- 
ustaily healthy one, 

‘* An honest doctor runs a chance of starving 
often, I can assure you, and’his butcher's bills 
are the ailments from which too muny people 
suffer! Youwmay believe mre or not, my friends, 
but it is true, A man mast live,'evea a 
doctor |” ; 

Pris raisei-a laugh, even with the Cotonel’s 








As he didso a ery escaped hig lips, for in the 
stained and distorted featares of him 


terrible face before them. 
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4 CBY ESCaPED SIR JOHN 8 LIPS, AS IN THE VICTIM OF THE LIONESS HE RECOGNIZED COLONEL VIVIAN Fh 


He was lifted upon Mr. Pennington’s horse 
and strapped to the saddle, while he and Sir 
John walked on either side, supporting him. 

And Stella and Mr. Seymour rode forward 
together with Sir John's steed between them. 

There wag considerable anxiety in the camp 
at their prolonged absence, Isola being white 
and trembling with fear; but once there, 
every one’s energies were turned to helping 
the wounded man back to something like life. 

In this, Isola could be of real use. She was 
a tender little nurse, and, for the first time, 
Joseph Pennington began to look upon her as 
® woman, and not a timid child. 

She shone greatly as a sick nurse. Her 
gentle ways seemed to soothe the invalid. 

The feelings of all present underwent a 
change towards Colonel Vivian. 

They had thought him cruelly to blame for 
his conduct, but when they heard his un- 
conscious words of love for his wife ever 
poured forth and that be ever turned to her 
with fond accents, they felt real sorrow for 
him, knowing to what bitter trouble he needs 
must awake, should his life be spared. 

He hovered between life and death for 
meny days, but at length he took a turn in 
the right direction. 

Mr. Seymour came upon his camp one day, 
and Sir John had ordered it to be amalga- 
mated with his own. And as soon as he conld 
bear it they returned by slow stages to Cape 
Town. 

When consciousness returned he, of course, 
recognised both Sir Jobn and Stella, and ap. 
peared to take great delight in being in their 
company. 

He had no idea, however, that they had 
followed him to bring bim back to right his 
wife’s character before the world, 
= far her name had never passed between 

em, 

Each one felt that he was far too weak and 
i)l to sustain any shock, and they had not told 
him of her melancholy end. 





His constitution had been terribly shaken 
by trouble and fever, and the lioness had nearly 
finished him. 

He readily acquiesced when Sir John told 
him that he was only fit for home, and begged 
him to return to England with him on board 
the Mermaid. 

What his idea of home was none could tell, 
but he was very silent and thoughtful; a 
ae yaar y man to him ee Ov 

OWD as perous soldier, happy 
husband, and iantutibe ¢ of society. 

On board the yacht, when the sea air, quiet, 
and rest had done their work, Sir John told 
Colonel Vivian of his poor wife's death, and 
placing in his hands the letter containing the 
assurance of her innocence, he left him for 
awhile. 

When they met again the soldier looked an 
old man, and it was plain to see that he had 
passed through intense soul-agony. 

The two men struck hands. The eyes of 
both were dim, their voices choked. 

‘** You believe in her,’ murmured Sir John. 
“ Vivian, take my word for it, your wife was 
a noble woman, and pure as new-fallen snow. 
My friend, I will not pretend not to see that 
you and she had quarrelled. It is no business 
of mine what it was about, but if you have 
wronged her name, as a man, an officer, and a 
gentleman, you must right it. When you 
have done this you will have done what you 
can,"’ : 

‘** You mistake the case,”’ replied Colonel 
Vivian. ‘‘ There is nothing I can do,” and his 
face was filled with deepest melancholy. ‘I 
treated her like a brute. I see that now. 
Yes! I believe I wronged her cruelly. I can- 
not doubt her dying words, Still, my darling 
was foolish. Sbe should have explained to 
me that that villain’s attentions were distaste- 
fal to her. I see now that my evidence was 
against him, not against her, and I ought to 
have horse-whipped him. I erred in accusing 





her. May Heaven forgive me. But when Vis- 
count Venwood and I meet again we will setile 


accounts |"? 
(To be continued.) 


eel 


Parennoster-now (and from it Paternoster. 
square hard by) derived its name from the 
custom in olden times of holding the church 

rocessions through the streets on Corpas 
Bhristi Day. Starting from Cheapside the 
processionists d “The Row 
chanting the paternoster. ir el 
they commenced the salutation to the Virgin, 

Maria, the name of which still 
remains—Ave Maria-lane. ; 

Tue one sovereign remedy for the ills of 
life is work—work from necessity, or work 
from choice. The man or woman com 
to work every day, either with hands or 
esca many of the morbid worries 
anzicties that beset the man or woman left 
free to follow out morbid musings on the vanity 
of human affairs, or melancholy analysis of 
physical ailments which are often the resalt 
of lack of constant or definite occupation. 

Bzzr Srew.—Get a nice piece of gravy- 
beef, and, after trimming it into a neat shape 
and removing the skin, %c., lard the upper 
side neatly and tie the whole into shape with 
broad tape. Linea stewpan with fat baocoa, 
sliced carrots Lng oar a bunch of sweet 
herbs, a bay-leaf, and a few cloves, 
and salt ; on this lay the meat with She handed 
side uppermost; moisten with a little good 
stock from the stock-pot and tomato-sauce; 
cover it with a buttered paper, put on the lid, 
bring it to the boil, then draw it to the side 
of the stove, and let it stew gently till done. 
When it is cooked, set it on a hot dish ; crlep 
the lardoons with s hot shovel or o sala- 
mander. Strain the gravy and free it from 
fat, and serve with neat little heaps of vege 
tables, or some macaroni and tomato-2auce 
round the beef. 
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[THE MOTHER SPRANG TO HER DABLING 8 BIDE WITH A SHBIEK—LILY WAS DEav!, 


NOVELETTE.) 


LOVE’S SWEET MADNESS. 


—06I— 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Fair Florence ! 
We gaze and turn, and know not where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness ; there, forever there— 
Chained to the chariot of triumphal art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depart.” 


It was in Florence Darcy Foster firat saw 
Lily Downing. 

He was strolling down one of its irregular, 
dusky, winding streets, noting every stone, 
every house, for each place had the inefface- 
able sign of some story of the past visible in 
it. 

He crossed the sunny Piazza Della Signoria 
where the great tower of the Palazzo Vecchio 
threw its dark shadow; passed Donatello’s 
‘* Marzocco,” the lion with its paw resting on 
a shield, where once stood the platform from 
whence the Signory were wont to address the 
people; and s0 on into the court of the 

‘alazzo, 

In the great saloon, tarnished and faded, ita 
once splendid decorations crumbling and 
mouldering away, where the pictures on the 
walls show the triumph of the Medici, and 
depict the wars in which the old Fiorentines 
engaged, stood a group of four people—an old 
gentleman with white hair, and a benevolent 
aspect ; a lady, apparently some ten or twelve 
— his junior; a young man, dark, good- 
ooking, gentlemanly ; and last, though by no 
means least, a young girl, whose Madonna- 
like and spirituelle face at once arrested 
Foster's attention, 

She wae English, that was evident, for she 
was speaking in his mother tongue without 
the slightest accent or twang, and with a refine- 
ment that showed she waz a lady. 





Her dress was plain, some sort of a white 
muslin or cambric, he did not know which, 
belted at the waist with a eatin ribbon, and 
her face was shaded by a broad brimmed Leg- 
horn hat, decorated with white ostrich plumes 
that fitly framed the sweet face—and sweet 
it was with its violet eyes, “like harebells 
bathed in dew,” its dark, arching brows, 
straight nose, and mobile lips. It was a pure 
oval, and the skin was beautifolly white and 
clear, without the faintest shade of colour any- 
where save the mouth, which was pale pink, 
and suggested delicacy. 

Indeed, as Foster gazed at her furtively he 
noted many signs that showed him she was 
not robust. 

There were violet shadows under the beauti- 
ful eyes, & languid droop of the white lids, a 


hollowness in the fair cheek that forbade the 


supposition that she was strong. 


Still, she fascinated and attracted himas no 
woman had ever done before, and without 
appearing to do so, he followed the party, 
followed them to the famous Palace of the 
Uffizi, where they were too deeply interested 
in its many treasures to notice him, and 
where he was too much interested in the fair 
girl to take much notice of the treasures. 

They went through the endless corridors, 
from its first vast hulls to the smaller rooms, 
all teeming with rare paintings and rare sculp- 
ture, and stood long in the Tribune, where the 
gems of the collection are. 

They admired the Venus de Medici that looks 
as young and fair as when she left the sculp. 
tor’s hands three thousand years ago, studied 
the masterpieces of that master painter, 
Raphael, Andrea del Sarto’s ‘‘ Madonna with 
St. John and St. Francis," Micbael Angelo’s 
‘“* Holy Family,” Titian's “ Venus,”’ and Guido 
Reni’s ‘‘ Madonna,” 

As they stood before the latter painting, 
Foster was struck with the similarity existing 
between the pictured and the living face. 
There was the same calm look in the eyes, the 





same sweet expression on the lips, the same 
contour of face, the same colouring. It 
was striking, and apparently some of her 
friends saw it, for the young man eaid,— 

‘¢ You are like Guido’s ‘ Madonna,’ Lily.” 

‘Oh, no,” she said, hastily, in a sweet, low, 
voice, just such a voice as one would expect to 
hear from such lips, ‘she is so lovely, 50 
holy-looking.”’ 

‘And don’t you think you are, Coz?” 
queried her companion. 

‘ Not like that,”’ shaking her head, gravely. 

“7 think so.” 

** A mere fancied resemblance.” 

‘*I will not argue with you. Shall we go 
and see the ‘ Duomo,’ and the ‘ Campanile ?”’ 

“I don’t think Lily will be equal to it to- 
day,” said the elder lady, with an anxious 
glance at the delicate face. 

“No; I am afraid I shall not be,” she 
assented, with a little mournful gesture of the 
hands. 

“You must take care of yourself, dear,” 
smiled the young man. “ It will never do for 
you to over-exert yourself and tax your 
strength.” 

“No, indeed,” exclaimed the white-haired 
old gentleman, ‘‘considering we have come 
here solely on her account, and mean to take 
her back to England quite blooming. J think 
she has done enough for to-day, eh, Lil?” 
pressing the girl's hand affectionately. 

“T am a little tired,” she acknowledged 
reluctantly, 

“Then we will sit here,” said the elder lady, 
“ —— Jack and Henry go on to the Campa- 
nile.’ 

** Very well,” said the old man, briskly. 

** And how will you get home?” asked the 
young one with a lingering look at his cousin’s 
face. 

‘“‘ Oh, very well after a little rest. We can 
manage for ourselves for once in a way.” 

“‘ Are you quite sure?” 

“ Quite. Go off now with your father. We 
will rest here, looking at those heavenly 
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eae and then stroll slowly back to the 
hote 
“ You will be albeight?” @owbtingly. 
ae aa Don't worry. Go and enjoy 
yourself, —— on capitally.”” 
Thus adjared, the 


young man went —_ told 
backward 5 


mut 


animation, “euilesgomrs “hich 
crowned with sueeems,, «Was sa 
How shall I get her homey” 


tractedly, 

“Tf you will permit me,” said Foster, 
politely, ‘I will carry your——?”’ 

‘‘ Daughter," put in the other as he paused. 

‘‘ Your daughter,to the .Piazz .della..Sig- 
noria, where we shall be. sure. to find a 
vehicle.’’ 

“Would you? Would yonmind?” she queried, 
eagerly. ‘I feel so lost and helpless alone, 
My brother and his son are alwass with us, 
I bave grown to lean on theirstrength, to relie 
on them.” 

“Naturally. Of course,” said the young 
man, a8 with a keen thrill of delight pervad- 
ing his whole being, he.stooped.and lifted the 
girl's slender form in his arma, 

‘‘Is she heavy?" queried the mother, as 
she kept up with him only by an effort, as he 
swiftly traversed the many corridors. 

‘\ A mere feather-weight,” be smiled. 

“I could not do it,’ she told him, with a 
shake of her still comely head, 

‘Perhaps not. Xou are shorter than,your 
daughter, and possibly :you are not very 
strong. We sailors.are, used to weights,’ 

** Are you a sailor?” she asked, looking at 
him-with momentary and fleeting interest. 

“ Yes, ® lieutenant in the Royal Navy.” 

‘*‘T gee. How pale she looksi Oh, dear, I 
wish Henry was here.” 

**Let me try to supply his . place,” said 
Darcy, earnestly, stealing a look mt the beau- 
tifnl death-like face lying on his breast. 

“But to trouble you so—a stranger,” fal- 
tered the lady, in the aidat of jher distress 

remembering the canons of good- 


ing 

**1t is no trouble, a pleasure,’ -he asaused 
her, with simcerity. ‘‘I am only idling ‘here 
in this lovely city; my time ia my.own. Let 
me see you to your hovel, and get you a doster, 
or do anything I can?” 

‘‘I should be so thankful,” she murmured, 
gratefally, ‘if I might trespass on your kind- 
ness. I am not accustomed to foreign cities 
nor to the Sinlioss tongue. I shall not beable 

welf understood at the. hotel, I 


peak Italian laicly well,” he told her, 
hastily, as he hailed .a vehicle in the Piazza, 


oe understands hew | 
wea @élieate a woman is, never!” she 
; . 


and got into it after her, telling the man to 
bimeet was the place at which he 


‘‘ You have ‘been a Godsend to me,” she 
‘him, fervently, “ Will you tell me‘your 


‘Darey Foster, late of LMS. 


“T hope so. We must haven 
London dootor recommended Stevens ‘aa the 
best here.” 

‘+L will go for him at once,” replied Foster 
eagerly, as the vehicle stopping he got out 
and followed Mrs. neoge & into the hotel, 
and up.to her bedroom, where he tenderly 
and reverently put the insensible girl on the 
couch, and then went off at once to fetch the 
English doctor. 

That done, he went tohis own room and 
remained in a curious state of restlessness, wait- 
ing for—he hardly knew what. Only he was 
certain. of one thing, life would never be quite 
the same to him again, since he had clasped 
the slender inanimate form of Lily Downing 
to his breast. 


CEAPTER It. 


‘Oh, pale, pale now those rosy lips, 

J aft hae kiss’d so fondly ! 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 

And mouldering now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly ; 

But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary.” 


Arren taking'a glass of wine and @ biscuit, 
ead vainly trying to calm the’ warest-of hia 
| aoul, he'strolied out into the hall ef the hotel, 
‘and ‘loitered aboat until Dr. Stevens came 
from the Downing rooms. He joimed him as 


‘barely concealed meenetey after the health of 
his fair, frail pa 

“ Ske has meer from the fainting fit.” 

‘‘ And is quite well:now?” 

‘No, my young friend,’ rejoined the 

co, with a slight smile, ‘+s far from that.” 

“Ise she likely to faint again soon ?"’ 

‘* trust.nos. Still, in her delicate state of 
health, she will feel-the effeeta of this for 
some da 8.” 

“ You think she is very delioste, then.? " 

“I think there is considerable lang 
trouble,”’ 

‘* Serious?” he.asked, eager anxiety in his 
blue eyes. 

“* May. prove.so.” 





drive to the Hotel Como D’Amo which, to his 
was staying | 


she (él en, | 


a 


* And may not?” 
“Tt is difficult to tell at thia stage of the 


“Do-you notthink the Italian climate Workg 
wonders sometimes in consumption ?” 
“Sometimes.” 





a eT RS te rare wore 
a “ae ye is, ‘how 


Therefore 
‘there a0 Ring of 
} g his com- 
panion pued evening, the untate Bootcr went 
on his homeward way alone, wondering to 
himself which of the two young men, Jack 
Percival or Darcy Foster, was the beloved of 
Miss Downing, for it was plainly evident to 
his keen perception that both of'them were 
enamoured of the beautifal invalid. 

Later on in the evening as Foster sat out 
on the balcony running before his room, trying 
to soothe his perturbed spirit by that prince of 
soothers—tobacco, his solitude was invaded 
by a waiter who ‘bore iin his hand « card on 
which was inscribed John Percival, and who 
informed the lieutenant that the gentleman 
wished to-see him, 

Getting up he went into the ‘room, and saw 
waiting for him ‘the young man ‘he had seen 
that ee ‘with Mrs, Downing and her 
daughter ‘in the ‘saloon of ‘the Palazzo 
Vecchio 

“T have come to thank you for your kind. 
ness .t9 my aunt and:cousin,” he said in 
pleasant tones, offering bis band, which the 
other hook cordially. ‘It is not often & 
stranger will.do.so much as you did.” 

“It was nothing,” pe Foster, flashing 
apne: so-slightly. ‘E was only toohappy to be 
rs) ice.’’ 

“Idon't know what my aunt ,would have 
deneswseens you, I i don’t." 7 

“She seemed greatly distressed 

“ She was, and.no wonder. She is hardly 
ever-alone;.we seldom leave her, she relies 
entirely upon us to manage everything for 


erin Th 


he was descending the steps, and. asked, with | her.’ 


“So Mra, Downing told me." 

‘‘ My cousin's fainting. fit was so sudden it 
frightened aunt tremendonsly.”’ 

“ ong the foot got up 40.go away, and fell prone 


{ course an affair of that sort is always 
Base and Lily being in such delicate health 
made it a serious matter.” 

“Naturally. 1 trust Miss Downing is 
better now?’ 

Darcy spoke with great earnestness. 

‘‘ She has recovered her senses, bus is very 
weak and listless. I trust she will be more 
like herself to. morrow.” 

“I trustso sincerely,” 

“It makes my aunt wretchedly anxious 02 
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ae 
her-aceount, AD only child ig such a trea- 
nO conrse. Miss Downing then has no 
prothers or sisters, I presume?” 

“No,” returned Percival. “Like myself, 

is anonly child. 
& I am an ie child also.” 

“Really? thatisstrange.” 

“Yes, You and your cotsin have the 
advantage of me, though.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

« You have a father, she hasa mother.” 

‘Yes ?” 

“J have neither the one nor the other, 
and my father baving .likewise been: an 
only child, and my mother an Australian, 
I have hardly relative in the world, that 
ig that I know of. I daresay I have ‘some, 
dwelling under the Southern Cross.” 

“Phat is along way off.” 

“Yes, they don't intetfere with me much.” 

“[ should think not. We have battalions 
of relatives and it’s. trifle. inconvenient 
sometimes.” 

“Te it?” 

“Yes, Too much of anything, you know, 
is good for nothing.’’ 

“§o I should think.” 

“However, I must not intrude any longer.’’ 

“It is nointrusion,” replied Darcy eagerly. 
“Tameuch @ lonely fellow. I am glad of 
companionship. Won't you try a cigar? 
I bad them sent over specially from Manilla, 
and takes glassof Chianti. Shall, weigo out 
on the balcony, it is cooler there ?’’ and Percival 
atsenting they went ont, and lounging imeasy 
obairs watched the-moon rise and throw her 
silvery beams-over the old, old buildings, the 
Tre Cento. windows,.the Romanesque-arches, 
the gabled roofs, the irregular stenes over 
which Donstello, Michael Angelo, F'ra Angelico, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, and many. other 
celebrated men~have ‘trodden, and) chatted 
amicably together, becoming very good frienda 
ere midnight chimed out. *) 

Thewmext. day. Foster went to ingnire after 
Mies: Downing and was ethown into their sit. 
ting-room, ‘where Mrs, Downing was trifling 
with a piece of famey work as she sat beside 
the sofa on which her daughter was reclining. 
The girl's pale face beoame: tinged «with a 
beautiful rosy colour when he young man 
was introduced. to-her, possibly becante she 
was.aware that he had carried her in‘his arms, 
that her head had rested on his breast, that 
his breath had fanned her cheek while ‘she lay 
in his entbrace. . Anyway, she looked very 
pretty, and alluring, like some delicate, frail 
piece of china that-wanted caréfal handling. 

If Darcy admired her! before,.he was’ more 
than ever fascinated now that he saw her with 
rosy cheeks,.and ‘smiling lips, the beautifal 
chestnut hair clinging in; s0ft rings like the 
tendrils of a vine ,about the white forehead 
and throat, the soft, violet; sparkling wish 
ome hidden feeling that added to their(rstre 
as she thanked him. in) her low, sweet tones 
tor the trouble he bad taken.on her behalf ‘the 
previous day. 

The young man stammered in.an unwonted 
fashion ag he replied as .gallantly as. bis em. 
barrassment permitted, and declared himself 
to have been only too'mudh: honoured. And, 
after awhile, recovering -his usual ease of 
manner, he discotrsed flnaently about things 
in general, falling deeper in love every minute 
with the fair, fragile girl, who was so different 
trom himeelf,; tall) broad, sunburned, vigorous, 
Health and strength was written.in every line 
of his. good: face, showed. in ‘every 
movement of ‘his finely-formed, ‘lithe -body, 
spoke in the tones of his sonorous yet musical 
= gleamed from~his bright, clear blue 

He was a very pleasant specimen of the genus 
homo to look on, and Lily Downing seemed 
to find him so, for she always brightened 
perceptibly when he came to see them or 
when they met, which wasinot seldom ;some- 
how or other, somewhere or other, they met 
every day. 

Now it was at St. Mario, then at the Pitti 


Palace; to-day: at the» Paliazo Salviati, to. 
morrow at “ La Oasa di Dante,” where Dante 
was born, or at ithe Palazzo Jaicciardine, 
where Machiavelli died, or on ithe Ponte 
Vecchio, or at the Annunziata, or, best of all, 
in their own rooms, where sometimes they 
were alone together, for her:peoplecccasionally 
went sightsecing to, ,and left her alone 
by her.own desire, she pleading that she was a 
drag on them, not being able to walk so far or 
so fast as they could; and, oddly enough, 
on these occasions Darcy always found his 
way up to their apartment, and sat chatting 
to the girl who held such a strong fascination 

r him. 

‘After awhile he proposed to Lily, forgetful 
of the terrible disease with which she was 
threatened, heedless of the fact that she could 
not make a usefal, active wife, a fitting help. 
meet fora strong, shealthy man like him- 

fond of: exerciee:and out-of:door amuse. 
ments, forgetful of all save the one, to‘him, 
great fact that he loved ‘her, 

His love was returned, his proposal accepted, 
and sho became his affianced wife. 

Neither her mother nor her-uncle made the 
slightest objection to the engagement. 

She had been so much stronger.and happier 
since she had known: Darcy Foster, that ‘they 
had not the heart to point out to her that it 
was wrong for any one-with the'taint of con- 
sumption in their blood to marry. 

They saw she was bound up in him, how 
her eyes kindled: and her cheeks grew rosy at 
hisa 

She seemed so happy, so perfectly, 
thoroughly happy, that they Jet‘ matters ron 
on as the lovers wished, and the wedding-day 
was fixed for the:first.of May. 

They left Florence about the «middle of 
April, ‘and reacked Mr, Percival's house, Top. 
field Lodge, a few days later. 

Most of the trousseau had'been ordered by 
letter, and dozens of beautifully. fine' garments 
were awaiting the bride-elect's ‘inspection, 
only the wedding-gown had to be:choven. 

Darcy went up with bis fiancée to London to 
choose this most important frock, and a 
merry, happy day they bad togetixer, a €ay 
that he remembered as long as he lived. 

The night before the wedding the gown came 
home, glistening satin, filmy lace, fragrant 
orange blossoms; and Lily donned it in child- 
ish delight, and glided down to-the hall to 

isplay her ‘fimery to her lover before he left 
her for the: last time, for she ‘had sent in ‘his 
resignation to ithe Ad , intending to 
@evote himself entirely to his young wife, 
knowing how anxious she would be while he 
was away on & voyage, and give up his pro- 
feseion, 

** How unlucky, Lil, to pution your wedding. 
gown before the day !” cried Jack,;as hesaw 
her glide down the dimly-lighted stairs, look- 
ing like a white-vobed ‘spirit. 

“Ti lnck cannot) come to me,” ‘she said, 
raising her starlike:eyes'to her lover's hand. 
someface. ‘* Whatdo you:think of it, Darcy ? 
Isn't:it pretty 2?" 

“Not half as opretty as you, my pet!” 
he replied, tenderly: stooping to kiss her. 

‘How -warm ‘your cheek:is?’»he added, a 
little uneasily. ‘* You seem feverish.” 

“Qh, “Iam quite well,’ she returned, 

aily. 

r “Aal this excitement is bad for her,” mur- 
mured her mother, “I shall beglad-when it 
is allover.” ve 

‘‘ Yes. Go upstairs now, dearest, -ani have 
a long night's rest,” urged her bridegroom. 
“7 vant. to:eee you: looking your “best *to- 
amorrow.” 

“Good-night, tyrant,” she smiled, stretch- 
ing wp on tip-toe to kies his bearded lips. 
“ Au revoir,” ‘and turning, she ran lightly up 
the shallow stairs. 

‘Don’t run, child. You know-the doctors 
have forbidden it,” called Mrs, Downing after 


her, ‘and ‘they heard ‘her go more slowly to her} p 


bedroom, and then—all was silent up above. 


to the servants anent the festivity of the 
morrow, she stepped softly into her daughter's 
room to pressa last good-night kiss on her 
lips, and was surprised to see her sitting by 
the open window in an easy- chair, till in her 
wedding-gown, 

Her head was resting against a cushion, 
her hands were lying lightly ctasped on her 
knee,and the moonlight streaming in throngh 
the open window showed to the mother’s 
horrified eyes ® thin stream ‘of red which, 
welling through the parted lips, trickled down 
her breast and stained the purity 6f her mar- 
riage robé, while-her eyes-were ‘stint and her 
face ghastly pale, 

With a terrible shriek the mother sprang 
to her darling's side, only to find her worat 
fears realised. Ste was dead! 

Excitement and the run npstairs had been 
too much for the feeble frame. A bloodvessel 
broke, ‘and the frail ‘spark of life went ont, 
and left:a sad blank in Daroy Foster's life, 





CHAPTER: ili, 


** My old lost love, 

Once more I stand beneath the tree ; 
Through branches bleak and bare. abové 

The wintry wind is blowing free. 
The snow lies white upon the wold, 

The clouds are dark behind the hill, 
Around me all is blank and cold ; 

My heart is colder, blanker still, 
Ay, mock me in your dreary mirth, 

Ye spectral branches nod and wave, 
For I am left alone on earth, 

And she is in her grave.” 


Ir was.an overwhelming blow'to the young 
lieutenant. He was only twenty-six; he had 
given upbis profession ; ‘he had not-a relative 
in the world that he knew of; life- seemed, 
indeed; cold and blank. 

He literally did not know what to do with 
himself,and at last:yielding to'\Jack Percival’s 
advice, he sold the pretty house be had bought 
and furnished «so tastefully for his bride, and 
set off on a journey round the world. 

He had six hundred a year and no ties, so 
be was free to wander where he listed, and 
wander he did, Exploring queer out-of-the- 
way corners of the earth in his eagerness to 
stifle memory and blot ont the vision of that 
fair dead face that was always with him. 

What a curse he found remembrance in 
those sad days. ‘It: had a trick of recalling to 
his mind certain scones and passages that had 
passed between him and his intended wife. 

When ont in a forest, the wind blostering 
and roaring around) he would seem to hear 
her voice beside him, ber dow, sweet laugh ; 
or ‘sitting beside the fire on # winter's night 
imagination would fill the chair next him 
with a slim, «gitlish figure, whose hands 
clasped his tenderly. He could fee! the soft, 
warm, clinging’ touch distinotly ; or’ when he 
got: up to go to his' room’ he would turn: back 
and-hold out hisarms longingly, thinking she 
was going to' throw herself into his embrace, 
and “sometimes in the dead of night “he 
‘would wake suddenly and think he felt ‘a 
passionate ‘kiss pressed on his mouth, and 
when he ‘held out his arms they clatched/onty 
emptiness. There were no soft lips to eling 
to chis;no warm cheek to ‘be ‘pressed against 
him, -There was-nothing but darkness, ‘space, 
emptiness | 

His terrible grief altered and ‘aged him 
greatly, Ten years later—at thirty six most 

would ‘have taken ‘him ‘to be an old 
man. His fair hair-was-eprinkled with grey 
his eyes wore a melancholy, ‘hopeless look, 
and the wrinkles clusterédthickly round them. 

He was so much altered that John Percival 
did not know him ‘when they met face to face 
on the summit of the North Cape Mountain, 
up which they had toiled to see the sun com- 
lete his circle without disappearing at all. 

‘+ Percival, don’t ‘you know me?” he asked, 
with a melancholy smile,as he stood before 





An hour or so later when Mrs. Downing 





was retiring to rest after giving final directions! 


the young man‘ who, though altered too by 
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the passage of years, still looked youthful, 
and not one day older than his age, thirty- 
one. 

“Is it ible?” he exclaimed, in amaze- 
ment. “ y Foster!” 

‘* Yes, itis possible. Am 1 so much changed 
that you did not know me?” 

‘“* You are very much changed, and remember 
we have not met for eight years, since we parted 
in the States.” ; 

“* Yes—a long time," he agreed with a sigh. 
‘* How is your aunt and your father?” 

“Very well, thanks.” 

“ Still living at Topfield Lodge?" 

“No, we have a in Sussex now, 
Dromore, much prettier I think it than the 


“Yes, I have heard no news of yon for an 


“It’s two years since you wrote. Why on 
earth didn’t you let us know where you were ? 
— were a good enough correspondent at 

6 ,** 

“Had an ugly tussle with a bear in the 
Styrian Alps eighteen months ago, and bad 
nursing and worse food settled me for a time. 
I had brain fever and was queer for a long 
time. | Only pulled round two or three months 


“ Poor fellow, and yet it did not cure you 
of your love of travel?” 

“No, I am restless-still.” 

“And have you never once been to England 
since?” 

“Never once. I felt as though I could not 
bear the sight of the place where she died, as 
though it would drive me mad.” 

“How differently our love for poor Lily 
affected us,” observed Percival meditatively. 

“You did love her, then?” said Foster 
quickly, 

“‘Devotedly,” replied the young man, 
ae 
And yet you gave no sign, only helped me in 
my euit,”’ 

“I bave never spoken of my love to her, 
She thought my affection was simply cousinly, 
and I soon saw she was wrapped up in you 
and so——” 

_“‘And so you stood aside and helped me, 
like a noble high-minded fellow,’’ said Darcy, 
warmly, pressing his hand. 

“Her happiness was more to me than my 
own,” be answered, and then they both stood 
silently ——e > sun following the line 
of the horizon, bathing the world in his con- 
tinued splendour, a rosy glory, seen at its beat 
from the huge mountain, that juts out cape- 
like into the Artio ocean, whose icy waves dash 
and beat against ite base, its green turf dotted 
with blue harebells, fragrant thyme, clover, 
and mountain herb, the wild fresh scent 
jningling pleasantly with the keen mountain 

Ze, 


After studying the boundless splendid scene, 
the young men descended the mountain to- 
oe and went on board the boat waiting 
or them and other tourists, and steamed away 
to the most northerly town in the world, 
Hammerfest, where the harbour was full of 
vessels, crafts of several different nations, 
and seemed lively enough, though the captain 
of their boat told them it was dreary beyond 
description when winter had it in ite iron 


gr ° 

"Pereival persuaded Foster to accompany 
him in a trip among the Lofoden Isles, and 
they inspected the red and baff cottages, the 
tiny churches, and the farmhouses, and ate 
the fare of the Isles reindeer venison, eand- 
wiches of chopped anchovies or ham, various 
fish unknown to British shores, and Molte 
beer, with cream, a yellow berry peculiar to the 
country. When they were tired of the Isles, 
and the venison, and the Molte beer, they 
went down to Bergen, and stayed for awhile 
at the old town nestling amid its green and 
verdant hills. 

Somehow or other it suited Darcy Foster's 
mood. Though 
bustle in its streets, in its crowded fish and 
fruit market, yet there was peace and quiet on 


the lovely fjords, wooded right down to the 
calm water's edge, where the soft leaves swept 
the mirror-like surface, and rippled it now and 
again with gentle touch. 

“Do you mean to stay here for ever, 
Darcy?" asked Percival one day as they 
lounged in a boat that was being steered by 
a handsome Norseman, yellow-bearded, blue- 


eyed, tall, strong, muscular, like a Viking of ; 


d, perhaps his ancestors had been, 


‘*Grim Viking’s, and their rapture, 
In the sea-fight and the capture 
And the life of slavery,” 


and had pillaged and plundered in the 
ancient dragon-ships like the ‘ gayters’ of the 
present day, which flock in number to Bergen 
laden with fish. 

‘-Nos for ever,” he answered, with a sad 
smile. ‘For ever is a long word.” 

** Yes, Only you don’t show any inclination 

stir. 


“No. Why should 1? the place suits me. 
It is old-world, calm, peaceful, unlike any- 
thing I have seen before, there is nothing here 
to arouse memory-” 

‘* You are a trifle morbid about that, I think 
old fellow.’’ 

‘*No, Jack, not morbid. You don’t under- 

” 


“I thinkIdo. Still you must go back to 
England some day.” 

“Must I? Why?” 

* You have property there, haven’t you?” 

“ A cottage, with an acre or two of ground 
that brings me in a hundred a year.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Yes, The greater part of my money is 
invested in foreign bonds, and my lawyer and 
banker manage everything for me.” 

‘*I see. Do you mean really, then, to bea 
wanderer for the rest of your natural life ?"’ 

‘* At present I feel no inclination to return 
to England.” 

“ ten years’ absence ?'’ 

‘“« Even after thaé.”’ 

“Don’t you long to hear your mother- 


, tongue, instead of the different jargons to 





which you have listened of late?” 

‘No. I prefer the jargons.” 

* You are a strange fellow.”’ 

“*T don’t see it.” 

‘‘I can’t understand any one not liking 
England—not wishing to go back to it. To 
my mind it is cleaner and more comfortable 
than any other country in the world!’ 

‘* Do speak correctly, Jack,’ said his friend, 
sententiously. ‘‘ You should say, ‘ cleaner 
and more comfortable than any other country 
I have seen.’ ”’ 

“‘ Well, have it that way if you like. It is 
always — to get back to its sweet- 

es,’” 


‘‘ Granted, if there be no ulterior reason 
for not wishing to return to it.” 

‘‘ Seriously, Darcy, you should go back.” 

“ Seriously, Jack, I can't.” 

“ Ce n'est que la premiere pas qui coute.” 

“The first step, and all the others. I 
should see scenes, hear voices, run up against 
acquaintances, do a hundred things that 
would quicken memory, bring back the past 
that I fain would bury for ever.” 

“Why not try to efface it by new pleasures, 
fresh ties ?"’ 

** Impossible,” with a melancholy shake of 
his fair head. 

‘““Not so impossible as you think. You 
—. and nourish —_ grief. You 

Pp ive by every means power. 

You shut yourself away from tani and 
connections, and wander in strange places, 
where no one knows you, where you have no 
society, nothing to distract your thoughts 
from that gloomy retrospection in which you 
seem to love to indulge,” 

‘* Well, what do you advise ?’’ asked Foster, 
after along pause, during which he watched 


, the sunbeams glint and sparkle in a million 


there was plenty of life and | 


| 


eg flashes on the quiet waters of the 
jords, 
‘‘I advise,” returned the young man, 








quickly, ‘‘ that you go to Vienna or Paris, jt 
you will not return to England. Mix with 
crowds, go to the theatres, cultivate neq 
friends, do everything you can to distract your 
thoughts. Don’t be alone one minute longer 
than you can help. You are too much alone, 
It gives you opportunities for brooding over 
the unhappy past, that nothing can undo, 
Try to interest yourself in anything thay 
comes under your notice—in fact, in every. 
thing. You will forget your own sorrows jf 
you try to lighten those of others. Make the 
best of your life, and enjoy whatever yoy 
can.” 
‘‘There’s not much left to enjoy,” said 
Darcy, bitterly. ¥ 


‘* We shall tread no more on the hills of earth, 

We shall look no more upon careworn faces, 
Loves and hopes that were ours shall find, 
Deeper than lead sinks, burial places,” 


‘* My dear fellow, how horribly morbid you 
are! It’s partly the result, I am quite eure, 
of your hiding all by yourself in out-of-the. 
way corners of the earth. Take my advice— 
go to Paris, and racket about a bit.” 

“IT have no one to go witb," he objected, 
dismally. ‘‘ My friends now are few and far 
between. A fellow drops out of everything 
almost in ten years. People forget so soon.” 

‘*I don’t forget, and I am going to Paris, 
s0 you can come with me,” Percival told 


‘It’s very good of you, Jack, but I quite 
understand why you say that. It’s out of 
pity for me.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” retorted the other, with 
cool mendacity. ‘‘I have been thinking for 
some time past of wintering in Ja belle Paris, 
The governor doesn’t want me at Dromore, 
He has aunt, and his brother Richard has 
taken a only a mile away, East-How, 
and is to live there with his daughter 

i cos el : coche for him. T. 
wi plenty oung ‘or le 
are two of the jolliest girls going. Hilda 2 
eighteen, and Miss Entwistle twenty. I wish 
you could see them,” he added, after a pause, 
during which his mind had been busy specu- 
lating on certain matters. 

‘* lam eure they are charming,” said Darcy, 
a little indifferently. 

‘* My cousin is a heiress,” rattled on Perci- 
val. ‘Two thousand a year she is to have— 
at least, that is what Uncle Dick means to 
leave her at present.” 

“*Why do yousay at present’ ?” queried 
Foster. 

“Because Uncle Dick is a stockbroker, and 
one week makes a fortune and the next loses 
it, and as he is very venturesome I expect 
some day there'll be an awfal crash, and poor 
Hilda will be left penniless.” ie 

“« What a pity he does not settle something 
on her, definitely provide for her future.” 

“ Yes, itis a pity. But he has some crazy 
notion that if he 


mas.” 
“You will be visiting them then?” 
observed Daroy. ; f r 
“J 80,” his friend, with a little 
eg pe 
ue eyes, P 4 
membered if he did tte good Samaritan and 


apything from tennis to hunting, and yet are 60 
womanly, gentle, and kind with it they 
male the most delightful companions imagia- 
able,’’ 

“You are to be envied possessing such re- 
latives.”’ 


— 
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« J think so, Come to Dromore with me, 
Darcy, and be introduced to them. It will do 
you & world of good, make another man of 
ae Thanks Jack, only—I couldn’t go—yet.”’ 

4‘ Well, come to Paris, then.” 

‘No, I don't think so.” 

“You must.” 

4‘T am not in the mood for its gaieties.”’ 

“ Never mind. Come and get into the mood.” 

Foster protested, but at last allowed him- 
gelf to be pursuaded by his friend as he had 
done ten years before, and a few days later 
foe set out and turned their faces towards 

‘Trance. 


OHAPTER IV. 


‘‘Though time, with sure and steady pace, 
Has dried the tears once shed 
And dimmed the mem’ry of thy face, 
The parting words we said— 
Though years have dulled grief’s sharper sting, 
The deeper sinks its woe, . 
The yearnings for the buried Spring 
Often long years ago.” 


From Bergen to Paris is somewhat of a 
fong journey, and it took the young men a 
considerable time, as they did not hurry, and 
stopped at any place they thought worth 
stopping at and investigating. 

Hovever, at last they arrived in the gay 
ospital of France one afternoon when the 
light was beginning to wane and the sun gave 
place to the moon. 

Percival, always brisk and energetic, rushed 
off to the d platform of the Gare du 
Nord, to look after something or other, and 
Foster followed him leisurely, as he always 
did, for Jack managed all the details of their 
travels, and he never knew quite what he was 
up to or where he was going, so judged it 
better to follow and keep close tohim. But 
on this occasion he lost sight of him fora 
minute in the crowd, for a train was going off 
and all was bustle and confusion, 

When he caught sight of Jack again, he 
was standing by a carriage door talking to 
some one inside, Darcy could not see who; 
then as he went a little nearer the whistle 
sounded, Jack drew back, the train began to 
move, and a girl thrust her head and shoulders 
out of the window and called out, ‘Come 
and see us soon, Jack. Don’t stay away too 
long,” and Foster felt as though a knife had 
been plunged into his heart, as though he 
was going mad for the voice was Lily's, the 
wap rp love ! 

Py eavens! Jack,” he gasped layin 
pe ew on the otLersarm, ‘who 

‘Eh ?” exclaimed Percival in bewilderment 
Then seeing his white face, and anguished 
pli » quickly, “That is my cousin 

“How like” murmured Foster. 

“Yes. It’s very remarkable when you look 
at her first, or casually. When you see her 
near there are many dissimilar points.” 

“It is extraordinary,” said the other in 
~_ y noe ey much overcome. “It 

e Lily’s ooking at me, Lily who 
has been dead all these long dreary youn.” 

‘I don’s wonder at your being startled and 
Upset, old fellow,"’ said the young man, scoth- 
ingly, looking his arm in Foster’s, and leading 
oon Fe the x © ant tented oa with their 

“By this ) an i ag 
she did from fatigue, she is the vie iamee 
of poor Lily. If you were to see her under 
ord circumstances you would see the dif- 
ference, She is the incarnation of health and 
strength. Her skin is much darker, and her 
cheeks glow like a damask rose, her mouth 
18 more determined, her expression firmer, 
and enna nearly as slight and fragile. 

y was,” 
ed es, = hair were exact. 
same violet eyes, they are 
ture in the Percival feos onal then heir 
same texture and colour, only it is cut 


FE 


a 
is 





short like a boy's, and curls all over her head 
in a mutinous mass, unlike Lil’s soft, neatly- 
braided locks.” 

“It is most extraordinary,’ repeated the 
bereaved lover. 

‘“* It is, only don’t think about it any more,” 
urged Jack, who thought this chance meeting 
would have an unhappy effect on his friend, 
make him more morbid and melancholy, 
“Let's get to our hotel and have a rattling 
good dinner and a bottle of cham.’ 

However, as the ~—- wore on, to the young 
man’s astonishment, Foster frequently spoke 
of Miss Percival, and showed an unmistak- 
able interest in her, and all that concerned her, 
an interest which Jack kept alive and nursed 
tenderly, having an ulterior motive for doing 
so. And when he su d the propriety of 
their going to England for a little while in the 
early spring, Darcy made no objections, only 
accompanied his friend to Calais, thence to 
Dover, thence to London, where they stayed 
a few days, and finally accepted an invitation 
to Dromore to stay an indefinite time; andall 
this change had been wrought by one glance at 
& girl’s fresh, winsome face. 

truth, it seemed to Darcy Foster, after 
that November afternoon at the Gare du Nord, 
that there might be something in life worth 
living for, and the yearning for something to 
love and pet. The joys he had known ten 
ears before, grew stronger within his breast. 
ometimes he told himself that he was a fool, 
that he was old and sad, time and storm-beaten, 
that he had no business to think of love and 
such-like things that were only for young 
men, heart-whole, happ: , bright, not for such 
ashe, And then would come the old longing 
a hundred fold intensified for the kiss of soft 
lips, the touch of warm hands, the silvery 
ring of a woman’s voice. 

e found his meeting with Mrs. Downing 
and Mr. Percival not half as painfal as he 
thought it would be. 

They both welcomed him warmly, and 
showed great tact with regard to the past, and 
the disappointment it had held for him, a dis- 
appointment which kad kept him sad and 
lonely for ten long years, 

*‘How do you feel about going to East- 
How?” asked Jack, the morning after their 
arrival, as they stood by the kennels watching 
the hounds who were baying loudly in delight 
at seeing again their young master. 

“ Are you going ?”’ queried Darcy. 

*t Yes, I am going,” replied the other, with 
some little embarrassment, while a dusky flush 
rose over his sun-browned face, for if the 
truth must be admitted he was desperately in 
love with pretty Polly Entwistle. ‘“‘ I—I— 
want to see—my uncle.” 

** You would rather go alone?’’ said Foster, 
pulling the long silky ears of a Clumber 
spaniel, who was fawning on him, 

“*No; on the contrary, I would rather you 
came, unless you prefer not doing so,” 

‘* T should like to come,’’ was all Darcy said, 
and Jack immediately proposed starting, after 
sending a message to his aunt by a groom, to 
the effect that they would not be in to 
luncheon. 





* It was a very y walk from Dromore to 
East-How, and both the young men were in 


a humour to enjoy it, more especially as 00 


spring showed she was at hand, and meant to | 
drive out the dreary desolation of snowy 


winter. 

The sun glinted down gratefully, yet not too 
warmly, showing here and there a sprouting | 
bud, the ee rape. bones shoots on the beech, | 
the star-like primrose nestling in its bed of 
soft moss, the modest violet F mpocren the 
air with its sweet fragrance, the robins with 
dingy red waistcoats, lamenting their lost 
beauties, the white tails of the young rabbits 
as they frisked from tree-root to tree-root, and 
on wee partridges stcuggling after their cruel 
mothers, with tiny feet clogged with balls of 
mud, as they h through the green corn- 


stalks, 
After a while they came in view of the 
How, 





It was an old-fashioned, gabled house, rich 
in clambering verdure that rg up over its 
sloping roofs and twined round its casement 
window 

It was snugly sheltered by a great, round 
hill from wintry gales, and was thickly belted 
with grand old trees, huge oaks, stately elms, 
chestnuts with gnar roots, and ed 
twisted branches, yews, and birches wi 
silvered stems. 

Part of the grounds in front were laid out 
as a garden, and spring blooms made it bright 


and gay 

In the middle was an old sundial, and by 
it stood two girls—one stood erect, gazing 
away over the hills, swelling into soft undula- 
tions, half moorland, dotted with bushes of 
farze ; the other leant idly against it, as many 
another girl had in days gone by, girls who 
wore quaint dresses and ‘‘ modesties,” and 
powdered their locks and wore patches to 
heighten their beauty, whose faces had been 
as fair, whose eyes as dreamy, with that wait- 
ing look of expectancy a very young woman's 
eyes often wear, as this modern beauty who 
leant there did. 

‘‘ Hilda,” said Jack, speaking to her, but 
looking at Polly, ‘ I've brought you a visitor.” 

“Ta it really Fay. Jack?” said his cousin, 
lifting her violet eyes to his, and putting a 
white, yet not — small, hand into his—a 
hand jthas = health and strength, and 

well fitted to handle an oar, tennis- 

racket, or a bridle, with masterly, yet womanly 
8 


x‘ Yes, it is really myself. How are you 
Polly? Let me introduce my friend. Mr. 
Foster—Miss Percival—Miss Entwistle.” 

Both girls looked at him on hearing his 
name with some curiosity. 

Of course, both had heard of his ‘ history,’ 
and Hilda remembered her dead cousin 
faintly as a beautiful young lady whom she 
had admired in a childish fashion very much. 
Moreover, she was aware that she resembled 
her to a certain extent, though she never for 
&@ moment imagined she was half as beautifal 
as Lily, and she was just a trifle disooncerted 
on finding his melancholy eyes fixed on her 
face, a strange expression in them. 

**How do you do?’ she said, recovering 
herself at once, and offering her hand in turn 
tohim, And his eyes travelled down from 
her face and rested on it, and he thought how 
different it was to Lily's fragile one. 

‘‘IT hope Jack has not dragged you here 
against your will,” with a merry glance at her 
cousin, who was devoting himself assiduously 
to Polly, and had already moved a little aside 
with her. 

‘* Not at all. I wished to come,” he told 
her, hurriedly, trying to keep from gazing at 
the face that was so like, so very like, that 
dear dead one he had mourned so deeply. 
‘* You know we have been inseparable during 
the last six months," 

‘80 I have heard.” 

‘It is immensely good of Percival to de- 
vote himself to an old fellow like me.” 

“ Are you old?” she questioned, with child- 
like frankness, looking at him ecrutinizingly, 
and trying to remember how old she had been 
told he was when he was going to marry her 


usin... 
“I feel go,” he told her, with a half- 
smile. 

‘‘ And they gay a man is as old as he feels, 
Do you believe that?” 

“Yes, I think I do.” 
+ Then I should try to feel as young as 


“That feeling-is hard to cultivate some: 
times.” 

“The harder it is the more it ought to be 
cultivated,” she told him, with decision, a de- 
cision that seemed so strange and unreal to 
him, for she spoke with Lily's voice, and the 
lips that uttered the words were the counter- 
part of his lost love's. 

“You would do it?” 

‘Of course. I mean to keep young as long 


as I possibly can." 
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“Is will be easy for you for some time-to | the other; speaking with an‘air of great con- 
come. You haveall your fife before yeu; he | tempt. 
ded, with a sigh. ** Not so sure of that, and, I say; you neein't 
“True, Ssill, same day I shall become | ‘call @ fellow hard names.” 
ancient.” ‘‘Only what you deserve,” i Jack, 


“We all become that—thaé is to say, if we | pla rustic seat Miss 


live,’ and a look of intense melancholy spread 
over his handsome face, a look which she saw 
and understood; forshe. exerted herself’ to 
chase away the gloom from his brow, and 
succeeded so well thaé he found himself aetu- 
ally laughing, a thing that astonished Jack to 
such an extent that he turned round and 
stared at him in amazement. 

He had not heard him lang onee the whole 
time they were in Nerway and Paris, 

Ea. 
twistle-asanred him hastily; witha swift look 
at Jack, 

“ Oh, Polly!” 

‘¢ ]¢ wag all rubbish.” 

“Ab, Polly!” 

‘Wo were children then,” she went on, 
desperately, for her new admirer was glower- 


ing terribly. 
‘‘ Bad Polly,” laughed ‘Diekeee, “I'know ; I 
@ you've got a new young man more 
to your liking than I am; se you cast me Off 
as you would'an old bonnet.” 
Oe “T never cast off my old bonnets,” she told 
Darcy and Jack soon repeated their visit to | him indignantly, blushing fariouely the while, 
East- How. “I always give them to Nurse Stevens.” 
Jack openly declared he went to see Polly “Very good of you, I’m sure. Only, you 
Entwistle’s blae eyes, snd coant the dimples know, you do discard them.” 


in her pretty face, and Darcy found‘his ex- ** No, pass them on to some one else, that 

periences there so pleasant that’ Ke-was ig all.” 

nothing loth to accompany his friend. “ Well, them, pass me’on. to some one ese!” 
He liked to encounter the free, fearless gaze “T don’t’ knew any one to: pass you om to.” 

of Hilda's eyes, ‘‘ Miss Percival, will you have me, broken 
They stirred within bis breast » | heart and all?” with a comical look’ of ‘en- 

curious feelings, to which he had been a | treaty at Hilda. 


stranger many years. “* Pro tem; she responded; with a laugh. 


CHAPTER V. 


**The earth had grown go dreary, 
The sky so dall and grey ; 
One was weeping in the darkness, 
One was sorrowing through the day. 
But a light from Heaven gleams again, 
On water, wood, and -wold, 
And the new wine, the new wine, 
Tt tasteth like. the old.” 


Just at firet the feelings were ofa mixed | “Tl do my best to heal your wounds, for I 
description and pained him. Lateron, they | don’t think they are very deep.” 


were only pleasant. Thanks,’’ he said; edging nearer ‘to-her, 
In truth the day seemed'a blank when he | «111 be most’ obedient ae your tabby.’* 

did not hear the clear, ringing tones of her ‘* You had better beso or you will rue it.’”’ 

voice, did not encounter that glance that took *¢ Will your anger be very dreadfa) ?” 

him back into the past like the waveof a “Terrible! I always expect my: cats to 

magician’s wand, to the time when he was a amuse ma” 

gay, happy bridegroom-elect, when his life lay ‘*Command me,” he responded, with an 

before him, stretched out like a map, a plea- elaborate bow, “I am at your disposal.” 
should suggest something.” 


sant plain, and hope was strong in his * You 
. d | * Well, come and play tennis,” springing to 
Hope hardly blossomed now for him. The his feet with youthful alacrity, and-offering 
beautifal froit was faded and seared; nought his arm, which she took, and sauntered off 
but ashes and dust remained, and yet—and | with him to the tennis court; and: presently 
yet he went again and again tothe How, and Polly and Jack joined them, and they played 
told himself he did it to pase time, to bring | a double set, and there was nothing for Foster 
back a little of the vanished golden days | to do but sit and watch tham; whielwhe did, 
when he was young and'beloved, to oblige his | feeling very old and dull, and miserable, ae he 
friend, who was so evidently anxious to bask | listened to their gay chatter and merry 

in the ‘Sunshine of his fair lady’s smiles, to | laughter. 
pay & visit and be polite—anything, in fact, ‘«T shall go back to London,” he said to bim- 
but the truth, making no end of excuses, aga | self that night, dismally, “ What isthe use 
man always does when he is falling im-love, | of my stopping here?’ Bhe is littlé more than 


and doesn't like to own it, even to himself, | 9 child; and looks upom me as an old fogey. 
be he may also be obliged to own that lie isa ie 
ool. 





~ | know better!" 

Darcy Foster was sensible enough inmost | So next day he told Jack important business 
things, yet he proved himself a perfect idiot | called him to London, and he went of rather 
one fine Jane day, when he and Jack strolled hurriedly; leaving » message of farewell for the 
over to the How and found the girls sitting inmates of East-How, and was. thoroughly 
under one of the huge chestnuts, eating straw- | miserable in the dusty, deserted’ streets of 
berries and cream and laughing and jesting . the great city, so different from the leafy 
with a very good-looking young fellow who | dells, and cool woodland retreats of the 
lay on his back at their feet, seeming to relish | country. 

immensely their saucy jests and bright glances, | Three weeks later Jack appeared at the 
both of which they lavished on him freely, to ; hotel where he was staying, and urged him ta 
the intense disgust of the elder men, who, | returnto Dromore with him, receiving only 
being accustomed to the monopoly of them | steady refasals, until he bethough¢ him of a 


themselves, objected strongly to sharing them | letter whiéh had been entrusted to him ta 
with any one else. deliver: 


ts Hullo, Dicksee |" exclaimed Jack, “ what It was from Hilda, and im girlish terms 
are you doing here?” ‘ she urged hior to come'to her ‘birthday party, 

‘‘ Enjoying myself immensely,” replied the | which was to take place the next night. 
boy, with an impudent look at Percival. After perus’ this artless  epistle, 
‘Don't you wish you were ia my place?" and | scrawled in a big girlish hand,’ to 
he rubbed his head pussy-oat fashion against | waver—began to think he ‘might’ be to 
Polly’s white gown. . put aside the important business that‘he-had 

** No; I don't wish it If I did I'd 8000 ; said would detain him in town and go back to 
clear you out of the way, you coyte,” said Dromore. He was secretly longing te” hear 





a 


the clear tomes, to look once agait into th 
beautiful violet: to taste: once: more 


carried ; " 
The ball-room at:the How to over. 
flowing when the two friends arrived there the 
next evening. Strains of dance music floated 
out on the warm night air, with the 


- | ringot gay voices, theecho of ‘Tanghter, 
in | Plum: 


ed and diamond. decked were 


.| seated along tie: wall, with here there a 


neglected waliflowerora blushing:déhutante in 


-| their midst. ' Phe usnad awkward: equad of 


youths in their teens hung about the door, look- 
ing excessively uncomfortable, and as though 
they wished themselves, anywhere save where 
they had the misfortene to find themselves, 
Pretty girls were heing, besieged by eager 
aspirants for, their hand, or, to more 
correctly, waiat,.in the valse; good’ dancers 
were gliding over the polished hoards, gyrat. 
ing..and reversing frecetally. and, mammas 
with marriageable daug hters were looking ont 
eagerly for ible sons-in-law. 

Near the door, receiving her guests, with ber 
father, was Hilda, looking bewitchingly lovely 
in the, palest:of pale blue gowns; holding an 
enormous bouquet of white roses tied with 
bine ribbons, that: matched the gown. 

Darcy watched her cagerly after a brief 
greeting, not daring to ask:to set.ous @ dance, 
for he had long given, apd when there 
were so many young and me fellows 
eager to-claim her hand and:ready to eat each 
other up with jealousy. However, later on in 
the evening, when he was standing alone in 
the hall, staring unseeing] y at:arowof bouquets 
arranged on the. table, she came oné\alone and 
ateod! before: him, looking up im-hiaface with 
hers weet eyes. 

“ Lhave kept you a: dance, though I don’t 
think you deserve it.’’ 

How very kind of yon,’’ he said, eagerly 
sttetchiog ont his hand for her programme. 
“T can’t thank you enough.” 

“ Why didn’t you ack: me,” she queried, a 
ee look on her fair face, if: you think 
that » 

“I did not dare.to,” he answered humbly. 

“< Why not?” she asked a trifle imperiously, 

‘There. was 80 many young: fellows, good 
dancers, round you. I. did notthink I hada 
chance, thats-you would care to: give me cven 
one.” 


“Ah!” wasall she said, but’ little cloud 
shadowed the: brightness of her face, 

“ What do you think of my»flowers?”’ she 
asked him a moments: later; pointing at the 


ta, 

es Your flowers?’ he. repeated: bewilderedly. 

“Yes; you know this is my birthday. 
Every one has been very» kind. I have had 
alk these lovely bouquets eent-or brought me 
to-day.” r 33: 

“And I brought you nothing,” he said, in 
dismay. ‘L have: net even—congratalated 


T am a@ fool, an egregious ass, and I ought to; you, 


“ Itis not toovlate to de that;’’ she replied, 
gaily. ; 

‘<Will you accept my heartielt, congratala- 
tions for your health and happiness in the 
years to come?” he said, wish deep emotion, 
and she knew of| what he waa thinking as she 


him. : 

“What favonred friend sent you this 

bonquet ?” he-queried, touching the white 
roses gently thas she carried. j 

“ Paul: Dickees,’ she told him, a faint blush 

rising to her eheeks, which he noted with & 


pang of jealousy. 

“He is fortunate,” was. the only remark 
Foster made, yet it struck coldiy-on the girl's 
ear, and disappointment, or afeelibg akin to it, 
began to steal into-her heart, After all, her 
birthday-ball. was. not all pleasure! 

She did not underatand the man: beside her, 
did not know how he wasstorm by. conflicting 
emotions, dragged: hither: and, thither by bis 
own wishes and anxiety for her 





welfare. 
There : was .something in him she conld not 
, thaugh abe always felt drecva to bim 


mroatrrererc if 
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by an irresistible forces, She was too young, 
and her life had been too pleasant for her to 
know anything, of the mystery of pain and 
sorrow. It was a sealed book to her, and in 
her happy, healthy,. strong~yonth she could 
not understand that gloomy. retrospection in 
which Foster. indalged, and which tinged his 
life, his mind, his manners, with its dark shade. 
She began to think him cold and indifferent, 
more especially so as-he. stood there, making 
hardly an attempt to keep up a conversation, 
only gazing earnestly at her with his melan- 
choly eyes, and never suggesting, that they 


should get set out in some quiet corner,.and, 


chat amicably. After a while s fresh valse 


commenced, and Paul Dicksee came ont, eager: 


and alert to claim her for the.dance which he 
said was his, and Foster stood dreamily 
watching the flatter of her Wiae dress‘as she 
walked away with the young ‘man and dis- 
appeared in the crowd of the ball-room. 

Just then Jack came along with Miss En- 
twistle on_his arm,,both looking particnlarly 
radiant and happy, positively teaming. 

“ Congratulate me, Darcy |"’ he exclaimed, 
delightedly, 

“Eh? Why?” ejaculated his friend. 

“ Polly has. consented at last to take. pity 
on me, and change her name to Percival,” he 
suid, proudly. 

“Ido congratalate you most sincerely, and 
you, Miss-Entwiatle, too.” 

Thanks,” she smiled, 

“You must be. best map, olf féllow,”’ cried 


Jack, 

“If you wish it,” replied Darcy, hetita- 
tingly. 

“Of course I wish it; so that’a settled,” 
and away he went. with ‘his promised bride on 


his arm to join the dancers, and left his frierd; 


to his gloomy thoughts, which took the shape 
of a determination to _go.to London shortly, 
and stay there and try to forget that he had 
ong a fool oP wo age mane he 
co compete. wi oun ood -looki 

fellows like Dicksee, we & iin 





CHAPTER VI. 


‘* And our hearts in their new: found gladness 
Burned and beat with a radiant glow, 
Mad and merry with love’s sweet madness.”’ 


Foster carried ont his. imtention, and. de. 
spite his friends’ indignant,proteats he went up 
to London a few. days. later, and .moonad 
Grearily through the. dgeerted. streeta, and 
empty parks, and’ read. the pa in. the: 
lonely splendonr of bia crack. club, apd. felt, 
altogsther so utterly wretched and miserable 
that he started, one morning again for the 
land of the midnight aun, finding himself at 
Bergen once more. He had sans memories 
of hia stay there the previoua summer, and 
longed once more to rift along. the. placid 
waters of the fjords, and study the quaint, 
irregular town from the water. : 

This he did to, his heart's content. Oaly 
somehow it all seemed different.. Thera. waa 
something wanting ; he didn’tcare to tall him. 
telf what. Only if be iad analysed.his. feel- 
ings, dissected them with a.rongh,and.unspar. 
ing hand, he wonld have found out that what 
Was lacking were a pair of. violet. eyes, a. 
girl’s winsome face, a clear ringing voice, 
bey every nofe and inflection he knew and 

However, thongh it sas late.in the. season, 
and interest nearly nil for him, he still 
lingered in the old. Scandinavian. town, loth 
to return to that country, which had been the 
mane of bis sorrows. and, disappointments. 
wut one day there,came a missive from Jack, 


importunate, > 
partied at the end af 


He was going to 
Dotabee, and he wanted bis best.map. Wonld 
ve him, _ Tn fact, be. canldn’é go to,the altar 


80. there wag. is, 
isis ee nee o 


‘bosrd'a Hall steamy ’ 
<= on his journey back ta Eng ror a oa 
€ did not go down to Dromore until the 


antly went.on, 





night’ before the wedding, and’ he did’not 
see Violet until he was in the church, and 
then he nearly, last his head; and’ had great 
difficulty in concentrating His;mind on the 
business in Hand, forthe maids: were in filmy 
whité gowns, with a» quantity cf blush roses 
about them, and‘Hilda simply looked like an 
angel, an inhabitant of a fairer and brighter 
sptere than thia dull; dingy one of ourg, and 
he fell deeper in love than ever, aud never 
gave even a cursory glance at the pretty blash- 
ing bride who was the cynosure of all.other 
eyes. 

wo best man it naturally ftil‘ to his lot to 
escort Hilde, who was chief bridesmaid; and 
after the ceremony was over he fouud himself 
alone in-® carriage with her driving to the 
How. 

“ What a long time you were away?” was 
the first remark she made as the horses 
started. oi? 

**Ouly two months.” 

** Only two. months!*" she ezhoed. ‘Why, 
that is a perfectage, I think.” 

“Do you?” he said; turning his deep 
melancholy eyes on her with that glance that 
drew her towards him mentaliy in such a 
strange irresistible fashion. 

“Yes, I thought you never were coming 
back.” 

* Did you? Did you really think ahout me 
at all?’ he queried, eagerly bending forward o 
little to look into those beautifal violet orbs 
that held for him a double charm, that wove 
the past.and the present into a strange mesh, 
which entangled Bia beart and his senses, 

“Oh, yes, Often,” she replied, blushing 
slightly while Her gloved fingers strayed 
amongst the roses in her bonquet. “I am 
quite. certain yon never. thought of me,” she 
added, with a spice of ccquetry that showed 
how. different her temperament was from 
that of his lost Lily, 

“There you are wrong,” he retarned, quietly 
yes very earnestly. “Never a single day 
passed without my thinking of you.” 

* Really ?” 


It was. her turn to doubt and’ question now, 
and ehe wondered a little why, she felt such a 
rush ol throngh her whole being, 

‘*How strange!” she exclaimed, inyolnn- 
tarily. 

‘“Why?” he queried, 

. * Oh, because you, are co learned and olever, 
and bave so many scientific, and grand things 
to think of withont waatipg any of your 
thoughts upon an insignificant body.like me. 
Jack. says you are awfully clever,” 

«Jack is very good; Bat you are anything 
saye insignificant in my at and a man may 
be ever so clever, ever so deeply read, and yet 
have human feelings and yearnings jusé the 
same ag thé dullest clown that ever lived.’ 

“Of courge. Only, you know,, you, are 
different from most people.” 

‘* Yes, you are right,” he agreed, a tinge of 
bitterness in hig melancholy tones. ‘I am 
different. O14, worn, weather. beaten, sorrow. 
and storm-stricken. Different from the gay, 
bright young féllows who throng round yon, 


eager fora word, a glance, a smile, who are; ™ 
your contemporaries, your matoh in health, | 


and strength, and youth, Good heavens! I 
know I am different. If it were not so I 
would tell youo——””’ 

But the carriage drew up before the How, 
and. Paul Diahige. Gurnee the door with. one 
dexterous turmof his wrist and helped Hilda 
to alight, and Darcy, Foster’s story remained 
untold, thongh his pulses beat like sledge 
hammers for honrs afterwards. Yet he re- 
colutely kept away for the rest of the day 
from the girl he loved. 

He. conld no longer disguise from himself 
that he did love her. It was impossible. Thig, 
new, passion mastered bim more thoroughly 
than the old one of ten years before had, 

He loved her for her own sake and the dead 
woman's too, and he,began to fear himself fo 


dcubt whether he had the strength to resist 


her charm much longer. 


If he remained in her vidinity and-sqaw her 
constantly in all her , Sweet; young 
beauty, that was not for one ; 

He did his duty af the wedding breakfast 
manfofly, made speeches, gave toasts; looked 
after the bridesmaids, and hurled’ slippers 
and rice after the travelling carriage that 
conveyed Polly and Jack away to the station 
on the first atage of their wedding tour, then 
he made “the briefest adiegs and returned to 
Dromore. 

The next day he took Himeelf’ sternly to 
task: He looked the matter straight in the 
face, and nearly broke his Heart in doing-so. 
He told himself he was old} ugly, poor. He 
had’bnut six hundred a year; while Hilda was 
an heiress. It would be base, mean, despie- 
ably dishonourable to present himself as a 
svitor-for her hand. 

He would go away; right away to Australia 
or New Zealand, or some such out-of-the- 
way place, and never see her again. 

Jack was a Benedict’ now, and would be 
engaged with his young wife. He would have 
little time for hunting ‘him up and worrying 
him to come down to Dromore, 

He was safe, at least so he thought. Yet 
ig @ man ever safe from the faseinations, the 
irresistible attraction of the woman he really 
and honestly loves?, Hardly! 

Foster meant to go away, still there was 
one. thing to be done first. He must go to 
East-How and’ make formal adieus. More- 
over, he had a little present for Hilda which 
he had bought at Hammerfest when he pur- 
chased’ Polly's wedding present. 

It was only a silver clasp. Old, quaint, 
curious, yet he determined to give it her 
before he left. She-should have something to 
remember him by in the years to come, when 
he wae far away and’ stormy seas rolled be- 
— them, when she. was another man’s 
wife. 

And go he went ont that’ bright October day 
into the crisp air and: the slanting sunshine, 
_— walked through the wood towards the 

ow. 

He could hear some distant bells, and their 
pealing stirred hig heart) witha strange pain. 
They were ringing out his farewell to love and 
youth and Hilda. 

Through the golden, hazyrglamour that lay 
on the earth he seemed to see pictures of the 
past; vanishing gleams of the future, and he 
let his thoughts run riot and stood there 
dreaming. 

He was awakened from his dream by the 
bark of a Gog, and’ the rustle. af approaching 
feet through the dead leaves, and tarning 
quickly he saw Hilda comivg towards him— 
Hilda paler than usual, with a tinge of sad- 
ness in her long lashed eyes, and a little droop 
about her sweet montb. 

“ Ab,” Mies Percival,” he exclaimed, “I 
was just coming up to the How.”’ 

“Were you?” 

Inan instant the sad look left her-eyes, her 
lips were wreathed in smiles. 

“That ig good of you. I hardly expected 
to see you so soon. We thought you would 
be exhausted after your exertions as beat 





“Not at all. I was bringing you some- 


thing. 

‘+ Really ?’ How kind of you.” ‘ 
“This,” producing the clasp and giving it 

to her. 

+ Oh, it is beautifal. How good of you to 

think ofme. It is like those beautiful things 
ou gave Polly.” 

a Yes. Sy is at Hammerfest when I pnr- 

chazed her wedding gift,” 

“ And you were actually taking the trouble 

to come over to. Dromore to give it me,’ her 

eyes. gleaming and dancing like a pleased 

ebild’s, 

“ Yes, I was coming for that and something 

else,” ‘he said rather crearily. 

“ What ?” 

She'looked up at him anxiously, Something: 

in‘ histone strack ominously on her ear. 





“To say good-bye.” 
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“Good-bye!” she echoed, every vestige of 
colour fading out of the face. 


“Yes. Iam going away.” 

“Away! Where?’ 

“To Australia,” he said manfaully, though 
he was longing to take her in his arms and 
try to comfort her, and win the smile back to 
her lips, the colour to her cheeks. 

‘So far, and for long ?”” 

‘For always. Iam never coming back.” 

“Oh, Mr. Foster.” 

She was unconscious what a revelation her 
ory was. It unstrang my went on. 

* Don’t quite forget me. of me some- 
times when you are a happy wife.” 

“That I 1 never be now,” she answered 
firmly, with that eurious decision that was 
such a strong feature in her character. 

‘* Have I—been mistaken, and are you not— 
going to marry—Paul Dicksee ?” asked 

esitatingly. 

“No. I am not. How could you think 
such a thing,’ she cried, ally, 
brimming eyes fixed on his face iringly. 

“* Hilda,” he cried, madly, stretching out his 
arms to her, ‘‘could you, do you, love me?” 

“Yes, yes. You must know I do,” she 
sobbed making a step forward, but his arms 
dropped to his side. 

‘*T cannot—I must not,” he said brokenly. 
“‘What would the world say? You are an 
heiress I am a poor fellow.” 

“Tam nothing of the sort,” she cried hastily. 
** Don't you know, haven’t you heard ?” 

** No, what?” 

** Father has lost nearly all his money on 
*change! We are going to leave How and 
live in a small house in London. We have 
only a few hundreds a year left!"’ 

“Then, Hilda, love me, be my wife, make 
my life a joy worth living,” and the next 
moment he had seized her 8, she was in 
bis arms, and all his grey-skied life was 
changed to one of glorious sunshine. 


[THE END.] 





— 
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ONLY AN ORPHAN WAITF. 
—o- 
CHAPTER I. 


Tre great market-waggon of Arnold White, 
farmer, stood at the doorof Mrs. Wilson’s 
boarding-house, and Arnold White himself 
stood at the door loaded with butter, eggs, 
chickens, and a great bunch of lilacs. Every 
week Arnold White came into the city of 
Chichester from his farm and carried to regular 
customers their weekly supply of farm produce. 
Mrs. Wilson was a regular customer, and 
Arnold had heard before the sounds that on 
this particular Friday afternoon made him 
grind his teeth hard, and mutter savagely, for 
80 calm-tempered a man : 

She's at it again! I wonder how long I 
= ce it! And the little one looks like 

asy ” 

The sounds he heard were those of a harsh 
voice scolding violently, a weak, plaintive one 
sobbing, and blows falling. 

*T'll teach you to smash everything in the 
house,” cried the woman. 

‘Bat that big meat dish is so heavy," 
sobbed the childish tones, “and it was all 
soapy!” 

* Poor little one!’ muttered Arnold, and 
then strode noisily into the kitchen, saying,— 

“Your door was open, Mrs, so I came straight 





in!’ 

‘* Left the street door open, did you?” said 
the woman, to the shrinking child. ‘‘ I'll teach 
you to do it again!" 

**Oh!” thought Arnold White, remorse- 
fally; “think of my getting her into trouble! 
Bat she shall not have that lesson.” 

‘“‘Then, with much bargaining and fault. 
finding on Mrs. Wilson's part, the weekly 
supply of butter and eggs was purchased, 
Several times Arnold White looking at the child, 
saw her eyes fastened upon the bunch of lilacs, 


. 





with her whole face in a glow of delight. And 
it seemed to him that the pleasure marked 
more strongly the pitiful, countenance 
than its usual ex; we ge omen 
Never had Mrs. Wilson obtained all her re- 
ductions in price so easily, for the farmer was 
conning a great scheme, and forming a re- 
solution. After the purchases were all made, 
the woman left the kitchen for her money, 
and Arnold White stooping his tall form till 
his lips nearly touched the child’s ear 
Ww 


hjspered,— ‘ 

** Would you like to go where there are 
great bushes of flowers like those, and chickens, 
and green grass, and where nobody will ever 
strike you!” 

‘‘Oh!” gasped the child, apparently stunned 
by the suggestion. 

“If you would,” the w continued, 
‘slip out to my waggon, climb in, and hide in 
the empty bags you will see there."’ 

The child gave him one quick glance. Over 
her poor little starved heart rashed the 
memories of kind words, gentle pats, and 
presents of apples and nuts from the kindly- 

farmer, and nodding she sped through 
the entry. 

Jast in time, for Mrs. Wilson returned a 
moment latter. She the farmer, who 
detained her pur ly by some difficulty 
about change, until he thought his protégée was 
securely hidden. Then he said innocently,— 

‘* Where's the little girl? I brought her a 
an of lilacs. Why, she was here a minute 
ago ” 

‘“‘ She's up to some mischief. I'll find her.” 

**T don’t think you will!” Arnold thought ; 
but aloud he said: ‘‘ Well, I'll leave the posies 
for her!” and picking up his butter box and 
basket, went leisurely across the entry, and 
presently drove slowly from the door. He had 
half doubted if the 


d wasin the waggon 
80 completely had she hidden herself under aj in farm dr 


pile of empty bags; but when he was beyond 
the street where Mrs. Wilson lived a good 
safe distance, he said,— 

‘Don't you want to come and sit by me, 
Florrie? Your name is Florrie, isn’t it?” 

‘a be sae ss coe “or 7 Le 
y-crop h pee’ out 
bags ; ‘‘ but I didn’t put on my hat.” 

“Dear me! didn’t you? Well, we must 
buy one.” 

“Oh, no! Oh, please drive me on fast, fast! 
She may run after me.” 

** No, she will not; and she will not catch 
you if she does. Lie snug if you are afraid, 
and I’ll buy the hat.” 

A hat and little shawl being purchased 
as soon as a suitableshop was reached, Florrie 
put them on, and looking timidly on all sides, 
took her seat on the front seat of the great 


“There!” said her protector, ‘if Mrs. 
Wilson runs after you, she will have to climb 
on the horses’ back to see you. Now we have 
a long ride to take, Florrie, and Dot and 
Dimple are tired, so they will not go very 
fast; so if you get sleepy you can lie down on 
the bags again.” 

** Are the horses named Dot and Dimple?” 
Lizzie asked. ‘Our horses—papa’s, you 
know, before he died and I went to the alms- 
house—were Castor and Pollux, and they 
went so fast, so fast the wind nearly blew my 
curis off. I had long curls then, and mamma 
curled them herself when Nanette dressed 
me. But after papa died we never went in 
the Park to drive again, and mamma sewed all 
day, and we lived ina nasty little room up 
ever 80 many stairs; and then mamma died, 
and a man took me to tha workhouse, and 
Mrs. Wilson took me out. Oh,” and the large 
brown eyes filled, ‘nobody ever struck me 
when mamma lived,’ 

**And nobody shall ever strike you while I 
live,” said Arnold, having swallowed a lamp 
in his throat that choked him while the child 
told her story. ‘‘Can you tell me all your 
name, Florrie, and how old you are?” 

**My name is Florrie Ashton, and I am ten 
years old,”’ 


* And will you stay with me and be m 
rm gery oe pes 2 = sister, na 
asy, W) yours. B 
she died, and my Guster eal I have had = 
little girl to love far three ws 
yo 


“T should like to stay. But I might be a 
trouble.” vine 

** We'll risk that.” 

It was a os child that Arnold White 
lifted from m and carried to his 
mother when he reac home. Few words 
were needed to rouse her sympathy after she 
had looked at the painfully wasted form, the 
pale face, and the scars of cruel treatment on 
the tender flesh. And a new life opened for 
Florrie—a life of quiet happiness, of perfect 
health ; and an atmosphere of love that was 
better than all. . 


CHAPTER II. 


we Bor you love me! I am sure you love 
me!” 

The speaker was a handsome man, of 
stylish appearance, fashionably dressed; and 
as he looked into Florrie Ashton's beantifal 
face his eyes were full of tenderness. She 
was very pale, and there was a deadly chill at 
her heart as she said, steadily, — 

*‘I am deeply gratefal to you, Mr. St. Maur. 
You have been my kind friend and teacher 
for five long summers, and I can never thank 
you as I wish. Bat you must have seen that 
Arnold White loves me, and I have promised 
to be his wife.” 

‘A common farmer!" 

‘** A good, noble man, worthy of the deepest 
oo ! Lowe him everything ; almost my 

le ed 

* Bat you, with your talent, cannot live on 
adgery all your life! I am rich. 
I can take you abroad. You will see Italy; 
study under great artists; far surpass the 
little I have taught you. And you do not 
love Arnold White! Youlove me! Be true 
to your own heart!” 

‘*T have never said I loved you,'’ was the 
reply, ina calm voice. ‘And I am true to 
my own heart when I keep faith with Arnold 

ite,” 

In vain he pleaded. White as death, cold 
in the hot August air, Florrie was firm in her 
refasal of all he offered to tempt her. Arnold 
White loved her. With passionate gratitude 
the lope of Fepeying him, by a wife's devotion, 
the repa , bya "s de 1 
for all he had done for her. When Ernest St. 
Maur, a summer boarder on the next farm, 
discovered and developed a decided taste for 
painting the girl ed, when he opened 
to her to the world of , art and litera. 
ture, lent her books, ta with her, the new 
life seemed only a return to something she 
had known before, and half forgotten. There 
was no doubt that Fiorrie had been the child 
of parents of culture and refinement. Her 
speech, her movements, all betrayed it; and 
she im the young artist at once as 4 
lady. she left childhood behind her, his 
intereat deepened into love, but not until he 
spoke and asked her to be his wife did Fiorrie 
know that her heart had been a traitor to her 
promise, and that she loved Ernest St. Maur 
as she had never loved Arnold White. 

Not for one second did she waver ; and her 
lover left her, convinced at last that his hope 
had deceived him, while Florrie turned to her 
home, exhausted by the constraint she had 
put upon herself; her heart torn ay es ee 


care bestowed upon 
; and to Arnold she was the very centre 
happiness—everything that 
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And never had his love met such quick 
recognition, never bad Florrie been eo tender, 
go carefal of bis comfort and pleasure, as in 
the week that followed Ernest St. Maur's de- 

tare from the neighbour's farm. It wasa 
dear, ® precious recollection 10 the grateful 
girl, for there came a day—ah! so soon after 
_when Arnold White was brought to his own 
door, dying of injuries received by a fall in 
bis barn, The trap of the loft had given way 
and thrown him violently to the floor be- 


neath. 

A few hours of suffering, and then he said, 
faintly,— 

“ Mother !—who will care for mother?” 

“J will,’ Florrie said, quietly, though it 
was only an iron will that held back the sobs. 
“ You will trust her to me, Arnold?” 

Only a look answered her. 8 was 
gone; but Florrie will carry that look warm 
in her heart until the grave opens for her. She 
knew that Arnold did trust her, and over the 
still, white face, that was all her weeping -— 
eaw an hour later, she vowed to be faithful to 
her trast. 

She soon found it was no slight burden she 
had assumed, Mrs. White broke down, utterly 
prostrated by this last sorrow, ina life thathad 
been one of parting from all she loved— 
husband and children —until this last prop and 
comfort of her old age was taken, The farm 
was sold, neither woman having the know- 
fedge or strength to take Arnold's place. A 
tiny cottage was purchased, and the money 

ill left from the sale of the farm gave [the 
old lady an income barely sufficient for 
necessary food. 

Then there care back to her the reward for 
the deed of charity that, ten years before, had 
taken the almshouse waif into her home and 
heart, Without any wonderful talent, Florrie 
had a taste for art, and Ernest St. Maur had 
given her valuable instructions. 

After many failures in attempts to sell her 
pictures she succeeded in obtaining stead 
work for a large fancy goods house, who sol 
the hand. painted ornamental work, then first 
coming into fashion. Easter banners, pin- 
cushions, bottle covers, plush tidies, satin and 
velvet in a hundred forms did Florrie orna- 
ment with flowers, birds, and butterflies, 
pretty devices of all kinds. The price would 
have scarcely supported her in a town, but in 
her modest home it was an addition to the 
small income that gave Mrs, White every 
comfort, and enabled both to live well in their 
quiet, unpretentious way. 

A year after Arnold died Ernest St, Maur 
once more tried to win Florrie for his wife, 
and once more failed. It was a hard struggle 
between love and gratitade ; but one sentence 
the lover used made it easier. He said,— 

‘There is the workhouse provided for des- 
titute old women |” 

And Florrie answered,— 

“ And for children. Never will I 
send to its cold charity the tender, loving old 
woman who rescued me.” 

And a few months afterwards, Ernest St. 
Maur married. But Florrie’s labour of love 
lasted many years. Mrs. White lived to be 
& very old woman, losing in the last years of 
her life all her knowledge of what surrounded 
her, a paralyzed, imbecile weight. But a 
Weight upon hands that never faltered—a 
heart that never tarned away. 

When she died, Florrie inherited the cottage 
and what income she left, by a will made soon 
after Arnold's death. There she lives, doing 
What good she can, a useful ‘old maid,” as 
= terms herself, though but little past thirty. 
aren may come into her life again but she is 

ney Without it, regretting nothing of what 
she has sacrificed to duty and gratitude. 











Burssnas are like birds which hop about 
. With their wings folded, and we do not see 
© beauty of their plumage ; but when they 
te tees pe oe then we see all 
° > 

ness of thn oy stom r colour and the graceful 





THE LAST APPEAL. 
—o— 

The sloop-of-war Firefly on her return from 
a long voyage, was off Cape St. Vincent. 

Forward, the old sheet anchor men compla- 
cently stroked their grey beards, while the 
grim quarter. masters aft, looking toward the 
north-west, already seemed to snuff their 
native land breeze. Upon the bright uniforms 
of officers and midshipmen, the gleaming 


muskets of the marines, and the snow white gh 


canvas aloft, flashed the merry sunshine, as if 
in accord with the gay hearts of the homeward- 
bound crew. 

I¢ wassix bells (seven o'clock) in the evening. 


A black cloud, shaped like a hornet’s nest, | $!@0 


was now seen dangling on the southern sea- 
board. Growing larger, it came scudding 
straight for the ship. 

A midshipman skipped forward and spoke 
to the boatswain. The latter blew a shrill blast 
on his pipe, followed by his hoarse, rattling 
voice : 

‘ All hands take in sail!” . 

Therigging was soon alive with active forms. 
Every stitch of canvas, except a close-reefed 
main-topsail and topmast-stay-sail, was 
turled. 

Then the storm pounced upon us. It blew 
so hard for some minutes that the sea was 
beaten down flat. A continual hamming noise 
like the buzzing of a saw, seemed to rend sky 
and ocean. The ship was tossed and hurled 
along like a mere chip. Down she went, almost 
on her beams ends as she flew wrapped in a 
cloud of roaring spray. Presently darkness, 
relieved by an occasional lightning flash, closed 


around us. 

A hand fell upon my shoulder. Turning, I 
saw, by the lantern’s glare, the grim, weather- 
beaten visage of old Dick Rattlin, coxswain of 
the first cutter. 

** There's trouble a-brewin', sir—trouble for 
my son Joe,” said he, in a hollow voice. 

* How so, Rattlin?” 

“The officer of the deck has just called 
a. Fenton down from the mizzen-mast- 


** Well, what of that?” 

“Mr, Fenton, do you see, sir, was mast- 
headed for pushin’ my boy without cause. 
Captain Lanyon saw him push the boy, and 
ordered bim up aloft for pnnishment. He's a 
violent tempered youngster, that Mr. Fenton, 
and as my boy is now on the mizzen topsail 
yard, tautenin’ the buntlines that got loose, 
I'm afraid he'll say somethin’ provokin' to the 
lad, and that they’ll have a tussle, for Joe is 
quick of temper, too.” 

Even as he spoke, I fancied I could hear, 
through the roar of the storm, sharp, boyish 
voices aloft, 

A lightning flash showed me I was not mis- 
taken. There were, in fact, the two boys, 
having a desperate struggle on the mizzen-top- 
sail yard ! 

Old Joe, seeing them, gave a loud, warning 
cry. Then we heard the voice of the lieutenant 
of the watch, who must also have been aware 
of what was going on above him, sternly call- 
ing to the combatants to coms down. 

All at once there was a wild cry from the 
direction of the mizzen-mast, and we could 
detect the outlines of a human form as it fell 
from aloft into the jaws of the hissing sea- 
foam. 

** Man overboard !” came the shrill, piercing 
voice of little Joe Rattlin, and now, by 
another flash, we could see the lad, as pale as 
death, scrambling down the rigging. 

‘For Heaven's sake lower a boat!” cried 
the half-crazed boy, as he reached the deck. 
“I will volanteer, for one, to man it!" 

‘No boat can live in such a gale,” sternly 
answered the officer of the deck. 

‘‘ Who was it?” queried the captain, after 
he had come up at the cry of ‘man over- 
board!” 


“Mr. Fenton, sir,'’ answered the lieuten- 


ant. 
“ He's lost, then,” said the captain, gloomily, 





“‘anless he should happen to get hold of 
-_ life-preserver, and even that may not save 
im,” 

The man who sits by the life-preserver, 
knife in hand, ready to cut away at the first 
shout of ‘‘man overboard,” had severed the 
lashings the moment he heard the cry, but ag 
we peered astern we could make out nothing 
save here and there a gleaming patch of foam, 
and the dimly-revealed colamns of flying 
spray, scudding like phantoms through the 


loom. 
Pale and trembling, Joe Rattlin stood by 
his father's side. 

Every eye soon was turned upon him. Hae 
could read the general opinion expressed in the 
: ces of the sailors, and he cried gut despair- 
ingly : 

** No—no—I did not push him over—it was 
not my fault!" 

“Tell the trath, Joe—you always told the 
trath, lad,’’ hoarsely cried his father. 

“Te isthe trath. As Heaven is my witness, 
I did not push him overboard!” 

“You were seen straggling with him a 
— before he fell,” said the officer of the 

eck. 

“Yes, sir, It all happened this way,” 
answered Joe. ‘As Mr. Fenton was comin 
down, he called me several hard name3, an 
said he'd pay me off for his a being mastheaded 
on my account. I did not answer him, but, 
when he got close to me, he seized and strack 
me, and we had a tussle there aloft. I had to 
fight him in self-defence. At last we heard 
your call, and he let go of me, saying he'd settle 
with me some other time, I don't know how 
it was —how it came to happen—butas he was 
descending the rigging, he suddenly felloff aud 
went, head-foremost, into the sea.” 

‘* A likely story !” said the lieutenant of the 
watch, scornfally. 

‘* Ay, ay,” remarked the captain, shraggirg 
his shoulders. “Boy,” he added, sternly, to 
young Rattlin, “ you may as well own that you 
pushed him off!” 

‘*No, sir,” answered Jos, earnestly, ‘I did 
not push him off. It happenad exactly as I 
have said.” 

All except his father looked incredalous. 

‘I would stake mylife on his having told you 
the truth, sir,” said the old coxswain, touch. 
ing his hat to the captain. ‘I’ve brought 
him up to be honest, sir, ander all sarcam. 
stances.” 

Bat the captain, without replying, gave the 
order to his lieutenant for Joe to be put under 
arrest. 

‘*He’ll be court-martisled and strung up. 
en is against him," said Dick, despair- 
ing y. 

The old coxswain got no sleep that night. 
With his‘chin upon his breast, there he stood 
like a statue, save that now and then he was 
seen to mournfally shake his grey head. 

We all felt sorry for him. He was one of 
the best sailors aboard, and almost idolizin 
his boy, had tried to make him a good an 
trueseaman. The lad was much liked, and yet 
I don't think there was one of his mates who 
believed that he had not pushed the midship- 
man overboard. The general opinion, how- 
ever, was that he had done so to save his own 
life during the struggle aloft. 

Dawn came at last. The violence of the 
gale had gradually begun to subside even before 
Mr, Fenton fell overboard, and now there was 
a light breeze, with a clear sky. The ship 
had been under shortened sail, backing and 
filling all night, as we wanted to keep as near 
as possible to the place where the midship- 
man had fallen; for, knowing him to be a 

ood swimmer, some of us thought he might 
ave succeeded in getting hold of the life-pre- 


server, 

Old Rattlin, with the others, stood anxiously 
scanning the surface of the sea. 

All at once he started, and gave a joyfal 
_ on hearing one of the men aloft sing 
out: 


“ Something off the lee bow there!” 
The captain soon had his glass to his eye. 
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‘tT believe it is Fenton!” he cried, ‘Ay, 
there he is, hanging on to the life-pre- 
server! "” 

The ship was kept off toward the abjeot. 

As we drew nearer, all doubts were set’ at 
rest. It was Fenton, sure enough ; butthongh 
lashed to. the life preserver, his head hung 
sideways, and his face was.of a pallid: hue. 

“ He is dead !’’ wae the ory fore and akt. 


Old Diek a 
“T had he was alive—that he mi 








got 
bear witness that my boy told the truth,’ he 


said; ‘‘ bat. now that hope is gone, and4balad 
is doomed !"’ 
The body was soon after brought.aboard.. 
The doctor shook his. head, after many 
efforts had been vainly made to bring the-mid- 
shipman to life, ‘ 
There he now Jay on the deck, his-ghastly 


visage turned upward, as motionless as: ae 


stone. 

‘* Dead ?” Lingnired of the doctor, 

‘‘I am afraid there ig. no, hope,’ was’ his 
solemn answer. 


Dick Rattlin heard the words. A strange 


light was in his eyes as he came up and looked: 


at the body. 
mad. 

All at once down he went on his knees by 
the prostrate form. Then heclasped hishands 
and turned his face. skyward, while a look of 
almost superhuman energy—an: expression of 
divine fervour—lighted bis: grizzled, sun-em- 
browned visage. 

“Oh, merciful Heayen |” he- cabled, in shia 
deep voice; which seemed to roll from one end 
of the ship to the other, “‘ do something-to help 
my boy! Send back she breath of: lifsto this 
drowned lad, that heamay speak a good word 
for my Joe !’’ 

hen the .old: coxswain rose. Eagrneatly, 
pleadingly did he look at the white feoe beneath: 
him, but it showed nave 

Suddenly I saw the doctorstart.:Hekneeled, 
looking closely atthe pallid visageef the youth.. 
Then he raised his head with onemrm, and, 
to our surprise, we bat the boy’s nostrils 
twitch convulsively, The doctor forced afew 
teaspoonfuls of brandy between the' patient's 
lips, and gradually young Fenton was-broughi 
back to his senses. 

“ My prayer-has been answered,andiI know 
my boy will besaved now)! ' cried old Rattlin, 
jopfally. 

moe many hours Mr. Fenton was enabled 


spea 

‘* No,” heeaid, when asked if Joe had pnshed 
him overboard. ‘' So far from that, althongh 
I attacked him thereon the top-sail-yard; and 
he had to fight in self-defence, he: twice saved 
me from falling, when my foot slipped, by 
holding me-up. After I left-him, and while I 
was going down the rigging, 1, was-euddenly 
seized with a temporary giddiness, to which I 
am subject when angry, and losing: my-hold of 
the shrouds, Ifell. The sool.water.scemed to 
remove my vertigo, and.ag I struggled. in.the 
foaming seas my arms.camein.contact, with 
the life. ia oe Ee ie dnteeon in 
securing myself.. Choked ing spray 
I was at last unable to.catch my breath. . My 
head went round like.a top; my.brain felt.as 
if is would barst ; and I became unconscious, 
—" nothing more until, .I. found, myself 

ere.”’ 

The joy and triamph of Joe’s father may 
now be imagined, 

All the sailors shook hands with him, and 
aleo with his son, when the latter was get at 
liberty. 

Subsequently Joe was promoted, and I 
may truthfolly eay that shere was not a 
happier mian aboard the ship than old Dick 
Rattlin, 

To this day he insists that it was his prayer 
alone that brought life back to the young mid. 
shipman, and many of his superstitions. ship- 
mates are of the same opinion, 


I feared that he was about tego 


R. 3. 








Hunpreps. would never have known want if 
they had not first known waate. 
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PACETIZA. 


A coop many men keep wondering all the 
art why they do not have'better luck. That 
is why. 


A scroonnoy, asked to define the word 
“sob,” whim out: “It meang when a 
feller don’t mean to cry, and it bursts out 
itself.”” 

Sue; *'T' saw somebody this morning for 
whom ase haye a great. admiration.” He: 
** You did, eh? I guess you must have looked 
in the mirror.” 

Younec Misistzr: ‘I don’t think I need put 
on. the gown, John. It’s only an. encnum- 
brance.” . Beadle: “ Ay, sir, it mak’s ye mair 
area ye need it. a’, ain, ye need 
it a’.’ 

‘I say, Jenking, cam you tell a young 


chieoken from an old one?" ‘'Of course I 

can.” . ‘Well, how?” ‘By the. teeth.” 
—T don’t have teeth.” ‘No, bat. J 
ave.” 


“Harr a pound of tea? Which:will you 
have—black or m?” asked the grocer. 
** Shure, ayther will do,” replied the servant ; 
“it’s for an ould woman that’s neasly 
bloind?’ 

Exrra onprnary. — Smith: “Look here, 
Brown, we'll soon decide the matter; let’s 
ask the’ waiter. Waiter, are tomatoes # frait 
or a vegetable?” Waiter: “‘ Neither, sir. 
Tomatoes is a hextra !"’ 

Firzsoxzs: “ Did you go to the theatre last 
evening, Percy?” De Brown: “No; T at- 
tended a sleight of hand performance,” Fitz- 
jones: ‘‘Where?” De Brown: “T went to 
call on Miss Le Smythe and offered my hand, 
but. she slighted it,” a 

A Trxis paper, praising the virtues,of a 
new make of infanta’ feeding bottle, wiads, up 
by saying: ‘‘ When the baby is done drinking 
it must be unscrewed and laid im a cool-place 
under a tap. If the baby does not thrive. on 
fresh milk it. shonld be boiled.” 

Barser: “ Wish any cil on your hair, sir?” 
Customer (explosively); “Nobedy that has 


any sense uses hair oil a ol ‘Do. I; look 
like..2 howling idiot?” (differenti- 
ally): “'Noe,siz; but-I'm nota good judge. of 
faces. I always ask the question.’’ 

ConripenTit F'srenp (to elderly bunt not 
unattractive. spimster): ‘So dear, you've 
giveh up’ ativocating women's rights?” 
‘+ Yes; Lam now going in for one of women's 
lefts.’’ Gonfidential Friend : ‘« Women's.lefta! 
What's that?" Elderly ‘Spimster: “‘ Widower, 
my dear.” 

Mrs. Mocxies: “Henry, I do think you 
might use your manners when we are ‘alone 
as well ae when there is company here, What 
would you think if I were to sit’ around’ with 
my feet cosked up on the-table like you do?” 
Mr. Muckles: “I think the chances’ are that 
the table would break down.” 

Scents, the garden of a country villa. Passer. 
by (at the gate): “Gardener, what is the 
matter up at the house —that terrible sorestch- 
ing?” Gardener (putting his hand to hiz-ear 
to listen): ‘*I can’t make out exactly. Hither 
the lady is practising her singing, or some vile 
animal has got into the henhouse.” 

Tr was the absent-minded man who said: 
“I went, home and Jighted my. candle, but 
hefore going to bed I thought I wonld smoke a 
cigat, I leoked everywhere for.a match, but 
as I could not find one, I blew ont my candle, 
and went fo bed.” ‘Why didn’t you take a 
light from the candle?" was the query, ‘‘I 
never thought of it,’’ was the reply. 

Doocror (politely, but looking at bie watch 
with visible. impatience): ‘' Pardon..me, 
madam, bat my time is not my owm, You 
have given me all your symptoms in saffisient 
detail; and now, perhaps, you will: _ 
er—ab——’’ Husband (not so. consi ): 
‘Maria, he doesn’t want to hear your tongue 
any wore, He wants to look at it,’’ va 
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Ir some.men were half as big as they hj 
they are the world would have to. be ~ fang 
“80 you want:to marry Private Malone’ 
widow. She is old enough to be your mother, 
Surely a smart young fellow like you conld 
find a nice young girl who wonid take you? 
‘‘ Young gitleis wellenough, sor,’' said Privat 
T. Atking, “but d likes my dinner ot, and | 
noticed Private Malove atways ‘ad his dioner 
*ot; e0:1 ’opes as: yon!ll:giveme lave, sor,” 
“Tr has always been my sim’ in life,” 
exclaimed the candidate, haranguing the 
primary, “to to the front: fn whatever 
the issue that presents itself, gentlemen, you 
will always find me in the van.” “There's 
where you were the last time I saw you,” 
shouted a bystander, ‘‘and you were on your 
way from the court room tothe look-up,” 
Orricern Hovirman: “ An’ who_ does thi; 
ipresint, Teddy?” Officer Rourke: ‘ Her. 
es.” Officer Houlihan: ‘An’ is he dead 
now?” Officer Rourke (impatiently): “ Yis- 
these four t’ousand years, ye blamed fool!” 
Officer Houlihan (sadly): “Phwat a pity, 
Look at the club av him. Sare it's a foine 
man he would have made on the foorce! " 
Miss Graronprep: ‘Oh, Emily! I under. 
stand that you took the prize offered by the 
Ladies’ Magazine for the best. essay. written by 
& young lady under thirty?” Miss Home. 
bred: “Yes; somehow I got it-—-I don’t know 
how. Did you compete?” Miss Girtonbred - 
“Yes; I-sent them my gradnation essay on 
‘The Bnddhistic Extinction of  Daeaire,’ 
What did you write on?” Misa Homebred: 
“How to Knit‘a Patch in a Steoking,’” 


Oxz stormy morning, while-s party of Scots 
were crossing from: Arran 40 Ardrossan, one of 
their nunaber was observed by his companions 
to be sitting by the side of the boat with a very 
woe: hegome.: expression om hie face, and 
evidently suffering, severely: frou sea- sickness. 
Qaseecing this, one of the travellers approscicd 
him, and said, kindly: “Are you sick, 
Geerdie?’’ “Ma. gadeness,” seid. Geordie, 
looking up in evident disgnet, *+d'yethink’am 
doing it- for fan ?.” 

A emari boy ‘wae eyeing and making use of 
some very emphatic expressions and exclama- 
tions on Elizabeth-street the other day whena 
gentleman ‘halted and observed; “Tut, tat, 
my boy! Sach words as thatiwon't help your 
case any.” In backing up he struck the same 
loose plank which -had tripped the boy up, and 
he fell at fall length and rolled off the kerb 
stone, He gave proper vent'to his feelings ss 
lie lay there, and as he straggled up the boy 
exclaimed : “ Whatdo you say now? Dido’ 
they help you a heap?” 

“ Yernowiy:: ‘‘ Why, Brownly, how bad you 
look this. morning. Did you. sleep any leet 
night?’ Brownly: “ Not @ wink.” Yellowly- 
“‘ Anybody sick?” Brownly; ‘Laz,’ Yel- 


lowly: ‘What's. the matten?.’”’ .Brownly : 
“ Wall, you_ses. my wife Tanneen. ia the habit 
of going through my pockets at night, and 1 
thought what was good for the gander was 
good for the gooae, so after ahe fcll asleep last 
night I, arese and, set. ont to go through her 
pocket ?”. Yellowly.: ‘;Ges anything ? 
‘Brownly; ‘ No. Searched the dress over and 
ayer, apent the whole night at if, bat conlda's 
find the pocket,’ 

Towarps midnight, ina Richmond mansion, 
the deep silence was suddenly broken by the 
sounds of a disturbance downstairs. The 
father of the family, being of an inventive 
turn of mind, had constructed a nicely op- 
holstered and roomy parlour chair so that * 
ight-than 140:pounds would derange 
it. The very next night after its introd action 
in the house, the inventor heard a commotion 
in the parlour, and hastening thither, he saw 
that the gas had turned low. Rapidly 
turning-up the. light, he was just ig time to 
see his danghter sprawling on the floor, with 
her; shoulder, di Her young map, 


rnbbing his bruised nose with one band, wae 





| 


with the other endeavouring to assist ber to 
The chair was in pieces. 


arise. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oss American ia credibly reported 
to have brought’‘to Homburg eight boxes con- 
taining six-and.thirty new gowns, one for 
each day of her stay. 

EN — says that if o were not for 

length sea voyage and her ing 

pb m would rather pay a visit to India 
than to any place else. 

Waistcoats are worn with all sorts of gowns, 
and the silk ones are Mn: handsome, button- 
ing down the front and having two smart- 
looking pocketsy. These are-:much superior to 
old-style plastrons, which always seemed as 
though they had no legitimate business about 
a dress. 

Ir is said that the Empress Frederic was 
very much by the Emperor's visit 
to the Queen, and that she would not allow 
the subject to be mentioned: to her while he 
was at Osborne. 

Noruine is more, charming than to see the 
Prince of Wales with the-Queen; his manner 
is so tender, deferential ‘and affectionate, and 
he watches oe “— be ry pert Nena: 4 
her every want and su ganything whith 
he thinks will please = 

Tae Princess of Wates is ‘very anxions that 
the Duke and Dachess of Fife. should be left. 
alone this year as.amueh. as. i and not 
be overdone by-her family, so. a. to.-let; them 
make Jife ont ag beat -pleases themselves. 
Every one will pethise withthe Princess's 
wisdom, and wish all mothers-in-law 
shared her feelings. 

Prixcess MAvp is’ the one daughter of the 
Princess of Wales with a very decided will of 
her own, and she is tolerably certain to marry 
where she pleases.or notat all... It: was Prin. 
cees Maud who, if! one may: credit what. one 
os once settled the’ to be or’ not'to be” 

a new.d#ess in a particularly summ 
fashion with the aid.of.a wax match. e°: 

Queen Curistrna of Spain is-said to be an 
accomplished’ musician.’ Not only is: she a 
good pianist and a clever violinist, but she 
composes as well, Alullaby song of her com. 
position, written for her son, is @ suecess in 
Madrid, where it haa secared ‘the admiration 
of Monarchists. and Republicans alike. 

Tats story comes from Italy. ‘When the 
German Emperor and his party were in Rome 
last winter, a burly Gernran one day radely 
pushed an Italian officer ia the street. The 
latter drew himself up, and the German: said, 
“Iam Count Herbert von Bismarck.” The 
Italian bowed and said, “The excuse is 
ample; the apology insnfficient.’’ 

A rew departure in coaching promises to be 
one of the novel features pe ght season, & 
oy bering Bee Nine pees the idea in the 

letrop y dri a. four-in-hand thro 
Picoadilly to the astonishment of the publi 

It may not generally be known that the 
Princess of Wales, who. is an excellent. whip, 
has been frequently seen driving her son-in- 
law's coach through the Richmond lanes, and 
managing her four horses’ with gui skill. 
Possibly, now that the ice haa broken 
for her, she will venture to handle the ribbons 
elsewhere, and if go, then we may confidently 
fact to see hs sore pene of lady whips at 

‘ ‘ : gy 
Hand Chibe g osebiag and Four-in 

“Our Gints” have yet another. profession 
thrown Open to them, that of ‘floral deco- 
tator,” in which pleasant employment many 

168 are now earning very 
Re table for the Innch recently given to the 
pine of Wales at the Tower was decorated 
on daughter of a well-known lady of title; 
eel driving down to the scene of her 
A00urs in her own brougham ; deftly placing 

, blossoms in position according to the 

ign which she had previously arranged, 
ic eeceiving for her feea cheque big enough 
eep @ labouring man, hig wife and family 

& whole year, 


good incomes.. 





According to the recently published repors 
of the Select Committee on Public Accounts 
the cost of becoming 2 duke. is exactly £1,299, 
A marquis pays £1128, an earl £957, a vis- 
count £800, a baron £642, a baronet £535, and 
a knight £97. 

Tue success of the. parcels post in England 
is demonstrated -by the fact, that the number 
of parcels carried has increased from 1 000,000 
the first year to, 40,000,000, last year. The 
system has been extended to other nations:also 
with satisfactory results. 

Tue number of letters which are sent to 
each individual member of Parliament by his 
constituents during the Parliamentary session 
may be easily calculated from the fact that 
the delivery to the House of Commons post- 
office amounts.to an average of between 7,000 
and 10,000 daily. 

Tuer are about 800 miles of railway in 
Japan, and another 700 contemplated. Great 
difficulty is met: with inthe making of rail- 
ways there, however, one line of 205 mifes in 
length involvitg the construction of 16 tunnels 
16,000 feet long, and the bridging of 11 
rivers. 





GEMS. 


A woman will forgive everything in a man 
except neglect of herself, 

TurovcH the wide world, he only is alone 
who lives not for another. 

Tose who live on vanity must, not unrea- 
sonably, expect to die of mortification, 

Tar action is best which prooures the 
greatest happiness for the greatest numbers, 

WE never think of the main business of life 
till’ vain repentance reminds us of it at the 
wrong end, 

Ac BEAUTIFUL and chaste woman is the per- 
fect workmanship of God and the true 
glory of angels. 

Narore has written a letter of credit upon 


some.men’s faces, which is honoured almost. 


wherever presented. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To keep eggs for use daring the year dip 
them when perfectly fresh in boiling water for 
one second, place in a box, or basket, and set 
in a cool place. Be sure the water is boiling 
hot when the eggs are dipped. fitm' forms 
on the inside of theshell, making the contents 
air-tight. They will keep fresh any.length of 
time, : 

Borrmmy Rice.—Boil some rice until soft, 
and when it is dry mix it with a boiled 
custard of three eggs and a pint of milk 
flavoured with vanilla; add a little stewed 
frait: or jam, and half a pint of whipped 
cream. Mix thoroughly, pour it intoa mould, 
set im ice until firm, turm into a dish and 
serve 


so nicely as to put it in cold water in a frying: 
pan, and to let it remain for a few minutes 
after the water boils, Then take it-out care- 
fully with a fish slice, put if on a hot dish, 
and “ pop it in the oven.” When it gots dry 
take a piece of butter and spread over it, 
sending it to thetable hot and “shiny.” 

Arrtz anp Onersz Mayonnatse.—Peel, core, 
and cut into dice three rather sour cookin 
apples of medium size ; clean some celery, an 
cut that also in dice, making the quantity 
equal. to that of the apples. Grate .a quarter 
of a pound of cheese of any dry white kind 
over the apples and celery, and mix all 
together in enough onnaise sauce just to 
cover them, Pilé in a glass dish, and garnish 
with wateroress and slices of beetroot. 


Tune id no way of. cooking a dried haddock | g0¥ 





Tue elephant is being killed off so fast that 
twelve years more will see the last one wiped 
out. 

Fiurers by becoming clogged, and from the 
impossibility of perfectly cleansing them, 


4 foster the very dangers to health they are 


designed to prevent. 

To make terrific noises with the nose ai} 
night long, while lying like a log in one posi- 
tion, is the ‘sweet sleep’? of the labouring 
man, who never gives his nose a holiday. 

Tue odour ‘of musk is very enduring. When 
Jastinian, in 538, rebuilt what is now the 
Moeque of St. Sophia, the mortar was charged 
with musk, and to this very day the atmos- 
phere is filled with the odour. 

Tue grizzly bear is following the footsteps 
of the buffalo and gradually going hence. It 
is.now only among the most broken country 
of the territories that he can be found at al), 
ag he isn’t half.as.fall of fight as he used to 

eC. 

Tur Chinese women are beginning to revel 
seriously against the fashion of compressing 
their feet, which has) so long limited their 
energies. It appears that a missionary has 
been ing to them. on the subject, and 
they have taken the matter so much to heart 
that they have started a ‘ Heavenly Foot 
Society.” 

Tue phrase, “ sending a man to Coventry,” 
which does not seem to be very widely under- 
stood, dates from the days of the Civil Wars. 
When any straggling Royalists were found on 
the Warwickshire battlefields, it was the cus- 
tom to send them to Coventry for incarcera- 
tion. Hence the origin of the term, which 
passed into a byword. 


Some doctors, in their anxiety to explain 
the canse of fiat.foot, have come to the con- 
clusion that it is the normal foot that is 
automatically incorrect. Certainly all babies 
are flat-footed when they first begin to walk, 
and it is only by exercise and the development 
of the muscles of the legs that the arched 
instep comes into being and the sole of the 
foot is raised from the ground. 

Tue following is said to be a sure cure for 
drankenness :—Let the person have within his 
reach a. small vial of the best kind of tincture 
of Peruvien bark, and when the craving for 
liquor.comes on let him take a teaspoonfal cf 
the. tincture every two hours, In a few days 
the taste for liquor is destroyed, and destroyed 
while indulging in it, for tincture of Peruvian 
barks spirits into which bas been drawn all 
thesubstance of Peruvian bark. It is to be 


found in every drug shop, bat it shoald be of 


the best. 

Tue term “my uncle’s,” as applied to » 
pawnbroker's shop, is said to bea pan on the 
Latin uncus, a hook. Pawnbrokers employed: 
a hook to lift articles pawned before epouts 
were adopted. ‘Gone to the uncus,” thero- 
fore, is exactly tantamount to the more moderr 
phrase; ‘‘up thespout.” In French the con- 
cierge of & prison is called uncle beoanse the 
prisoners. ave ‘kept there in. pawn” by 
ernment, In the seventeenth century a 
usurer was called ‘‘ my uncle ’’ ia the Walloon 
provinces because of his near connection with 
spendthrifts, called in Latin nepotes, nephews. 


Tue methods and tastes of professional 
anthors in thig matter are quite as varied as 
is the character of their several contributions 
to literature. For example: The novelists, 
Charles Reade and Victor Hugo, preferred 
immense sheets of paper and the coarsest of 
pens; while, on the other hand, both William 
Black and R. D. Blackmore cover dainty 
sheets of. notep with theic almost micro- 
scopic chitogtaphy, Charlotte Bronte wrote 
in the minutest of characters ia a diminutive 
notebook; and: Douglas Jerrold jotted down 
bis witty epirations on narrow, ribbon-like 
strips of blue paper. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. N. M.—Second cousin. 

A Frat Lrty.—Consult a medical man. 

ALL Fortorn.—Consult a local directory. 

8. S.—There are forty counties in England. 

A. 8.—No; you have no claim upon the money. 

Naxcy.—We have no information on the subject. 

App._e BLossom.—We have no record of the date. 

Pear..—Camphorated chalk is a good tooth powder. 
Pam Tom.—It would depend on what route you 


Fapep Rosr.—The common garden sage means 
esteem. 

B. T. P.—Not at all; we should think rather the 
contrary. 

Bruty. —The most dignified course would be to take 
no notice. 

Brown Eves,—The only cure will be to have the tooth 
extracted. 

Simpie Simon.—Arthur means a strong man ; Baldwin 
& bold winner. 

Wipeawake,—Old Christmas Day is Twelfth Day, the 
6th of January. 

Destror —An IO U, no matter what theamount, need 
not be stamped. 

Ratpn.—A man convicted for false enlistment forfeits 
all claim to former service. 


Eriquetre.—It must depend on which side the gentle- 
man is, and where the steps are. 

Marcusrite.—It is not won oe injurious, but the 
use of it is not to be recommended. 

Prerre.—Ralph is often pronounced as spelt, but the 
strictly correct pronunciation is Rafe. 

Ga.aTeEa — We do not know the gentleman, but have 
heard him spoken of as a married man. 

Jessiz.—1l. The story will not be published in book 
form. 2. The writing is firm and good. 

Karuieen.—It is an old pone that black cats 
are lucky, but there is no meaning in it. 

Branca.—You will find the story of Amy Robsart in 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel of “‘ Kenilworth.” 


Maset Keane —The property is entirely your own ; 
you can dispose of it as you please by will. 

Garren Grezx.—Don't try to hurry nature; have 
patience and your moustache will come in time. 


Mautise.—Any part of the South African colonies 
would suit a person suffering from lung disease. 

Potty.—A girl of eighteen years of sge cannot pro- 
perly marry without the consent of her parents. 

Curty Locxs.—Soot will make the teeth white. 2. 
Salt is harmless, but hardly to be recommended. 

Harnvum-Scanum.—De trop literally means too much, 
The word is generally used to signify in the way. 

One ty Great TrovsBLe —Not unless your son sends it 
to you.—Only a wife can take a regular allowance. 

C. E. M. R —It depends on the canse. You had better 
consult a doctor who makes deafness his specialty. 


Lity.—Lord Beaconsfield died on the 19th of April, 
1881. Primrose day is the-anniversary of his death. 

IcwoRANT oF THE Law.—Yes; you and your brothers 
and sisters can be compelled to support your mother. 

Lucittx —There is no etiquette in the matter; do as 
you please, the gentleman will feel flattered no doubt. 

B. 0. T.—Apply to the traffic manager of the railway 
you speak of. You give no clue to what line you mean, 

ARNOLD.—The author of “Guy Livingstone” died 
several years ago, but we have no record of the precise 
date. 


Leoatee —The signature to a will must be witnessed 
by two persons, nefther of whom should be interested 
it. 


Ben Coox.—It is the custom that notice may be 
given to or by domestic servants at any time of the 
month, 

A Broken Heart.—Actions for breach of promise can 
still be brought. There has been no act passed yet to 

abolish them. 

Lapysrrv.—It is certainly too young; a man’s tastes 
and habits are hardly formed at nineteen. We are glad 
you like the stories. 

Trene.—A lady should not take such a valuable pre- 
sent from a gentleman she is not engaged to, without 
aome special reason. 

laa ——— ee ne is not r to Ly 
anything at all engraved on an engagemen’ ge; it 
all a matter of fancy. ‘ 

J. Foster.—We have no pp ae the ante = 
name, which appears to be tee deg F 

or manager. 

Gwenpotne Rosz.—Helen of Troy was the wife a 

Menelaus, King of Sparta. Her history is too long to be 


Kart.—The cure must He with yourself. No one else 
can help you ; a little determination and common sense 
would effect it in time, 

Drana.—It would hardly be to marry a gentle- 
man of whom you knew "nothing previously, after so 
short an engagement as a month. 

i woul: dopthd Gainey On Whus tie poopeney 
ous. wou on P 
consisted of, and how it was eke 

Tanby.—The best for your cat's eyes is to bathe 
them with warm water, and wipe them dry afterwards. 
She has, most probably, taken cold. 

Dor.—Leave your complexion alone, Healthy 
gow not be “ Mabaster a my but have some 

in their faces and life in their looks. 

Vixen —Fifteen is much too young for a girl to be 
thinking of a husband, especially as you would have to 
engee to India so soon, Wait till he comes 


ee ee meaning in putting a stamp on 
«letter in any partloular way, unlen ft has boon agroed 
upon beforehand between the correspondents as a 
signal. i 
, 2 apes = hyo een nativity are two different 
;@ man ma: nationality and 
antler by nativity. Born in sin England you are English 
by nativity. 
Maypote.—We should not advise you to try ; nature 
eee be baulked, -“ ri tee chance to do your- 
a serious mischief you try experiments on your 
constitution. 


A ag hg Joxer.—It depends on what you call 
funny; are sometimes done in 
the seme of fon. "1 It TS oflenne meus probably none 
will be taken. 


** MISSING, NONE |” 

eae listen | Hear the voices echo from those far- 

O1time voloes penowering * Roll-call |""—gaps of silence 

Hush! the t is reporting ;—hear the old-time 

wit for duty, sick, —pn furlough, —wounded,—dead.” 
“Hark! Missing, none!” 


Thus, within our hearts the echoes keep the roster name 
name ; 

And the dear old voices answer to the roll-call, still the 

baa) aa new | and death surviving :—still we hear 


% rit te for aide —n furlough,—wounded,— 
—but «Missing none!” hm 


“Missing, none!” though ranks are thinning, though 
the comrades round us fall, 

Memory’s hosts remain unbroken, answering each the 
old roll-call | . 

Graven on our hearts the record,—“ All accounted for!” 
—not one 

Dear old name dropped or forgotten ;—astill the legend, 
“ Missing, none!" 


> when the last man lingers on Time’s outpost, 

_' its slone 

ears oe Roll-call,—let him echo back the 
e, 

And meeting to Headquarters ;—battles over, victory 


Wrap our legend in, the Colours—seal the record,— 
** Missing, none !” roe 


RosaLiz.—It is certainly very unfortunate that 
decide re two suitors whose merits are 20 
balan ou sure that really care 

either of them ? * = 


mera 5 .—A solitaire pee aged mg ig em ome 
lor an engagement 2 According Yo the 
ao ot gem, tho diamond is indicative 


“< 8. Here | isan excellent recipe for making liquid 

—: Put two ounces of oxalic acid and one ounce 
of pulverised Prussian blue in a quart of soft water, 

mix well, and bottle for use. 

A Despairine Lover.—A young lad; 
admit that she was in love with a 4 
oe her reason todo so. Have patience ; 

you he will soon let you know 


never 
till he 
it he cares 


CarEFruL Jane.—Nothing will restore = colour to 
your felt hat but having it redipped, and in these days 
nena nn is hardly worth while to go to the ex- 
pense unless the hat is a specially good one. 

Burye.—A well-bred man bows and raises his hat to 
every lady of his acquaintance whom he meets, without 
waiting for her to tuke the initiative. If she is equally 
well-bred she will certainly recognize the salutation. 


J. Extoy.—We can only recommend you to write to 


was delivered or not. 
Drana.—You 


your smaller com; 
and withered, you will still be « handsome 





Unnappy Viotzet—The gentleman most Probably 
fesls that he has been in some way ~~ 
he does not clearly understand t ogee — 
Make an opportunity” and explain : “ you are suffi sie, autly 
intimate with 
Con rroveERsy. on ee are many opinions on th 
ject. Anti-smokers maintain that the use of tob.ce 
eee arious baw \ ~ mildest and ag mt rd form, but 
tistics ealth reports prove that 
amount of smoking does no inn, pF tearlble 
T. L S.—1. A will is not proved until after the death 
of the testator, and — at by him up to the last 
minute. After it is proved and registered, any one can 
see it on payment of a shilling. 2. We are always glad 
to hear that the tales are appreciated. 
ALEXANDRINA.—There is no actual rule in the matter; 
ene weteniite na ged other with the change of 
ni bri m on the personal a; 
ry St 
and give her 
bridesmatd to hold, ‘fy ms 
MistLetor —Bither the Era or the @ Would bo 
ry aah 


advise you to think serious! ving up your 
present employment to en easion already 
it for young girls 


——, cadens Matinee thd 
without ‘the protection of home ties. 
Cora.—The question is often asked. In the first 
place, grunt otha 0 cleanliness is necessary ; wash 
your face uently, and afterwards dust i: weil over 
with good violet powder or prepared chalk. Do not 
leave it on, but it well off, and you will find the 
Sar seen It must be persevered in or it 


Arxiovs Anntz.—No third can give advi 
about the length of a courtahip sy many icuutae 
It there is no 


left. Ph Bn long time, 
been abroad, vei 


unless the gentleman has 

s ed .—No, it is ae » You will find 
m more agreeable in long run if you wait till 

you can an introd without appearing to 


you speak 
of can have no respect for his wife or for you, avd will 
very soon to treat or think of you as a lady if you 


Unnapry Dot.—It is not right. His conduct fs in 
every way unbecoming aman. No married man should 
1 dhe mee ned to young girls and allow them to think 

free man; but t may be a little forbearance 
on your part. A wife cannot always go out 


necessary 
with her husband, and men want some amusement. 
Try not to make a trouble of it, and os will find things 


go smoother. Even if he is pioandibecnte and careless 
© your pleasures, harsh words and aullen looks when be 
returns will not mend matters. Neglect is hard to 
bear, but patience will do much. Try it. 
gs gh Dick.—A canary should have plenty of 
drinking 


light, fresh air, and bathing water, and free 
access to sand or —, A sprig of weed and 4 
leat lettuce should pers occasionally. Much at- 
—- should be a the seed given to 
make 8 ae nest 
it ¢ the They 
mate in Fe! . The number of eng Lad general 
five or six, young birds generally have t 


are breeding, the yolk of & hard boiled egg should be 
ghven 00 theme. 
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